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THE CHRISTMAS ROSE. 


O Rose of Sharon! this thy day of glory 
Fills all our hearts with sunshine; gone is gloom, 
_ And from our raptured lips bursts the sweet story 
Of how thou, Rose of roses, cam’st to bloom. 


* A bud thou wert when Gabriel out of heaven 
» Came, bending low before thee, Humblest Heart, 
/ And told thee of the Gift to thee God-given— 
_ “Thou among women, Mary, blessed art !”’ 


bed 
_ And through the spring of the Annunciation, 
ae And through the summer, grew thy Hope and Joy. 
"God gave thee peace for will’s renunciation— 
iq His great, sweet peace, pure gold without alloy. 
ee. 
The summer passed ; like swift-winged doves the days flew, 
"Fierce floods had gone, filled was each rippled spring, 
_ And August heat had long dried up the May’s dew: 
The Life within thine grew—O wondrous thing ! 


Mystic Rose! O Rose of Joy and Sorrow ! 
What peace, what love abode with thee and thine! 
retched happy days to-morrow and to-morrow 

_ For thee, God’s handmaid with his Son Divine. 


Copyright. Rev. I, T, Hecker. 1885, 
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Christ was within thee, House of Gold, in splendor, 
And in thy fragrance lay He day and night. 

Most sweet thy heart, and humble, and most tender ; 
And day by day thy petals saw the light. 


The cold winds blew, and at the wells in winter 
The housewives shivered, and spoke of the cold, 
And of the needful fire of chip and splinter, 
And of the sheep that huddled in the fold. 


Ah! suddenly, when all the world was flowerless, 
Ah! suddenly, when dark was winter’s gloom, 

And the poor earth was lying robbed and dowerless, 
The Rose of Sharon burst in fullest bloom. 





A STILL CHRISTMAS. 


It was Christmas eve in the year of our Lord 1653. The 
snow, which had fallen fitfully throughout the day, shrouded in 
white the sloping roofs and narrow London streets, and lay in 
little, sparkling heaps on every jutting cornice or narrow window- 
ledge where it could find a resting-place. But in the west the 
setting sun shone clearly, firing the steeples into sudden glory 
and gilding every tiny pane of glass that faced its dying splen- 
dor. The thoroughfares were strangely silent and deserted. 
The roving groups that had been wont at this season to fill them 
with boisterous merriment, the noise, the bustle, the good cheer 
of Christmas—all were lacking. No maskers roamed from street 
to street, jingling their bells, beating their mighty drums, and 
bidding the delighted crowd to make way for the Lord of Mis- 
rule. No shouts of “Noel! Noel!” rang through the frosty 
air. No children gathered round their neighbors’ doors, singing 
quaint carols and forgotten glees, and bearing off rich guerdon in 
the shape of apples, nuts, and substantial Christmas buns. In 
place of the old-time gayety a dreary silence reigned through the 
deserted highways, and down the narrow footwalk, with even 
step and half-shut eyes, tramped the Puritan herald, ringing his 
bell and proclaiming ever and anon in measured tones: “No 
Christmas! No Christmas! No Christmas!” 

In sober and sad-hued garments was the herald arrayed, with 


leathern boots that defied the snow, atid a copious mantle envel- 
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oping his sturdy frame. Now and then he stopped to warn a 
couple of belated idlers that they would do well to separate and 
go quietly to their homes. Now and then a little child peeped 
at him timorously from a doorway, and, overawed by his sombre 
aspect and heavy frown, retreated rapidly to hide its fears in the 
safe shelter of its mother’s gown. Men shook their heads as he 
went by, and muttered something that was not always compli- 
mentary to his presence; and women shrugged their shoulders 
and sighed, and thought, perchance, of other Christmases in the 
past, with Yule-logs burning on the hearth and stray kisses 
snatched beneath the mistletoe. From a latticed window a girl’s 
face peered at him with such a light of laughing malice in the 
brown eyes that the Puritan, catching sight of their wicked 
gleam, paused a moment, as though to reprove the maiden for 
her forwardness or to inquire what mischief was afoot under this 
humble roof. But the night was growing chill, and he had still 
farto go. It might not be worth while to waste words of coun- 
sel on one so evidently godless; and, with a heavier scowl than 
usual, he tramped on, swinging his bell with lusty force. “No 
Christmas! No Christmas!” echoed through the darkening 
streets, and as he passed the girl contracted her features into a 
grimace that would have done credit to the wide-mouthed gar- 
goyle of a Gothic cathedral. 

“Cicely, Cicely!” cried a voice at this juncture from within, 
“close the shutters, do, and come and help me.” 

Cicely, who had been inclined to stare out a little longer, shot 
the heavy oaken bolt into its socket, and, opening a door leading 
to the inner room, disclosed a scene whose ruddy cheerfulness 
shone all the brighter in contrast to the dreary streets outside. 
A mighty bunch of fagots blazed and crackled on the hearth, and 
above the carved chimney-place hung branches of holly, their 
scarlet berries glowing deeply in the firelight. In one corner, 
half-veiled by a tapestry curtain, a waxen Bambino nestled in 
its little manger, while before it burned a small copper lamp. 
Wreaths of holly and ivy bedecked the doors, and, standing 
tip-toed on a tall wooden chair, a young girl was even now striv- 
ing to fasten these securely with the aid of a very old and wrin- 
kled woman, who seemed more competent to admire than to assist 
the undertaking. 

“Some bigger berries, pray, Catherine,” she said impatiently ; 
“and, Cicely, if you feel you have loitered enough, hand me those 
two long ivy branches. They should droop gracefully—so! And 
how stand off a little way, and tell me how it looks.” 
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The younger sister obeyed, and, stationing herself in the mid. 
dle of the room, surveyed the whole effect with much approval. 
Annis, her fair face fushed with the exertion, balanced herself on 
her lofty perch and gazed complacently upon her handiwork; 
while even Mistress Vane, who had been seated quietly on a deep 
chair by the fireplace, roused herself as from a reverie, and looked 
half-wistfully around the cheerful room. ‘ What bell was that I 
heard just now?” she asked. 

“ The herald’s, proclaiming a still Christmas,” answered Cicely 
promptly; “and he watched me as sourly as though he knew that 
we were plotting treason.” 

“Cecil, Cecil!” remonstrated her mother in alarm. “Surely 
you did nothing imprudent.” 

“I?” returned Cicely, apparently oblivious as to what she had 
done. “I cast up the whites of my eyes, as though repeating 
psalms for mine own inward sustainment; and seeing me so pi- 
ously disposed, he was fain to pass on to the correction of greater 
sinners.” 

“That were well-nigh impossible,” said her sister, laughing ; 
but Mistress Vane only looked anxious and disturbed. The sense 
of insecurity to which Annis was indifferent, and which Cicely at 
fourteen found absolutely amusing, weighed heavily on the older 
woman, who had a better understanding of the danger, and who 
had suffered cruelly in the past. Husband and son had fallen for 
a lost cause, confiscation had devoured the larger portion of her 
once fair inheritance; and now, with her two young daughters, 
she found herself beset by perils, harassed by stringent laws, and 
at the mercy of any ill-wind fate might blow her. Cromwell's 
mighty arm held the fretful country in subjection, making the 
name of England great and terrible abroad, and silencing every 
whisper of disaffection at home. The Puritans in their hour of 
triumph stamped upon the land the impress of their strong and 
bitter individuality ; and a morose asceticism, part real and part 
affected, crushed out of life all the innocent pleasure of living. 
With every man determined to be better than his neighbor, the 
competition in saintliness ran high. Under its vigorous stimulus 
the May-pole and the Yule-log were alike branded as heathenish 
observances, the Christmas-pie became a “ pye of abomination,” 
and all amusements, from the drama to bear-baiting, were censured 
with impartial severity. Feast-days were abolished, and even to 
display the emblems of the Nativity was held to be sedition. The 
Established Church, cowed and shorn of its splendor, was treated 
with surly contempt; the Catholics were altogether beyond the 
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pale of charity. It was not a time calculated to promote festivity ; 
yet while the heralds proclaimed through the frosty streets that 
Christmas at last was dead, Annis Vane, with holly and ivy, with 
Yule-dough and Babie-cake, was making all things ready for its 
mysterious birth. And as she worked she sang softly under her 
breath the refrain of a carol she had learned at her nurse’s knee: 


“This endris night 
I saw a sight, 
A star as bright as day ; 
And ever among 
A maiden sung 
Lullay, by-by, lullay.” 


“Ts it not strange, mother,” she said, breaking suddenly off, 
“that men should deem it a mark of holiness to cast derision on 
the birth-night of their Saviour?” 

“ Let us be just even to our enemies,” replied Mistress Vane 
gently. “They think not to deride the Nativity, so much as to 
condemn the riotous fashion in which Christians were wont to 
keep the feast. There have been times, Annis, when the Lord of 
Misrule did more discredit to this holy season than does the Puri- 
tan to-day.” 

Annis opened her blue eyes to their very utmost. This view 
of the matter was one she was hardly prepared toaccept. “Why, 
dearest mother,” she protested, “ when should we venture to be 
happy, if not on Christmas day? And how can we show ourselves 
too joyful for our salvation? And did not his most blessed Ma- 
jesty King Charles knight with his own royal hand a Lord of Mis- 
rule who held court in the Middle Temple?” 

Mistress Vane smiled at her daughter’s vehemence. She knew 
more about these jovial monarchs and their courts than Annis did, 
and it may even be that his most blessed majesty’s approval car- 
ried less weight to her experienced mind. But in these dark and 
chilly days a little enthusiasm was helpful in keeping one’s heart 
warm, and she was far too wise a mother to disparage it. “Truly 
they made a brave show then upon Christmas day,” she admitted, 
“for the lord mayor and his corporation, a goodly company of 
gentlemen, rode in procession to the church of St. Thomas Acon, 
and thence to dine together with many pleasant ceremonies. 
And stoups of wine and huge venison pasties were despatched to 
the Temple for the stay and comfort of the mock-court, who made 
merry all day long. And the streets were crowded far into the 
night with maskers and revellers; and even the poor might for 
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once forget their poverty, and were welcome to the brawn and 
plum-broth of their richer neighbors.” 

“ And now we have nothing of all this!” cried Cicely, with pas. 
sionate regret. ‘“ Nothing to look at and nothing to hear, save the 
cracked bell of a dingy herald, who does not even ride a hobby- 
horse like the merry heralds of old. In truth, Master Prynne 
hath made good his own words when he holds that Christmas 
should be rather a day of mourning than one of rejoicing.” 

“ Not so thought my godfather, kind Master Breton,” said 
Annis thoughtfully. “For he hath written that it is the duty of 
Christians to rejoice for the remembrance of Christ and for the 
maintenance of good-fellowship. ‘I hold it,’ he hath said, ‘a 
memory of the Heaven's love and the world’s peace, the mirth of 
the honest and the meeting of the friendly.’” 

Cicely’s eyes danced with glee. “That were well remem. 
bered,” she said mockingly; “if now you can but tell us in 
turn what your godfather’s nephew, Captain Rupert Breton, 
hath thought upon the matter.” 

Annis flushed scarlet, and the quick tears welled into her eyes 
as she turned them reproachfully upon her sister. It was not 
easy for her to think of her absent lover and maintain the cheer- 
ful frame of mind she deemed appropriate to the season. The 
shores of France seemed very far away that night, and the long 
months that had elapsed since the defeat at Worcester stretched 
backward like a lifetime, as she recalled his last hurried farewell. 
He had ridden hard and risked much for those few words, and 
patiently and bravely she had waited ever since, hoping, praying, 
turning her face steadily to the brighter side, and keeping ever in 
mind the happy hour which should reunite them to each other. 
Now in silence she bound together the last green boughs and put 
all in order for the night. Old Catherine had long since gone off, 
yawning and blinking, to bed, and Cicely, half-asleep, nodded over 
the dying fire. Only her mother watched her, with eyes of loving 
scrutiny, and Annis smiled brightly -as she kissed the careworn 
face. “I shall not cry myself to sleep to-night,’ she said reso- 
lutely. “This is a time for gladness; for the star of Bethlehem is 
shining in the sky, and the birth of the Lord is at hand.” 


Bright glowed the Christmas-logs on the capacious hearth 
till every pointed leaf and scarlet holly-berry shone in the gen- 


erous firelight. 


“ Whosoever against holly do cry 
In a rope shall be hung full high.” 
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For when the oak and ash trees babbled to the wind and be- 
trayed the Saviour’s hiding-place, the holly, the ivy, and the 
pine kept the secret hidden in their silent hearts; and for this 
good deed they stand green and living under winter's icy breath, 
while their companions shiver naked in the blast. Not till the 
risen sun has danced on Easter morn shall the oak adorn a Chris- 
tian household and prove itself forgiven. The Christmas-pie— 
the Christ-cradle, as the Saxons used to call it—had been baked in 
its oblong dish in memory of the manger at Bethlehem, with the 
star of the Magi cut deeply in the swelling crust. The Yule- 
dough, cunningly moulded into the likeness of a little babe, had 
been carefully laid by as a sovereign protector from the evils of fire, 
floods, carnage, and—so say some ancient writers—from the. bite 
of rabid dogs. Annis Vane, decked out in the bravest array her 
altered fortunes would permit, knelt by the blazing hearth. Her 
ruff was of the finest lace, and a row of milk-white pearls clasped 
her slender throat. She shaded her face from the fire, and piled 
up shining cones of bright-brown nuts that seemed to tempt the 
flames. 

“ All we lack now is the mistletoe,’ she said half-despondent- 
ly. “It was no easy task to find the holly and bring it home un- 
noticed; but we cannot gather mistletoe near London, and there 
is none for sale throughout the city.” 

_“Of what use is the mistletoe,” said the practical Cicely, 
“when we are but three women here alone? We can kiss each 
other as readily under a sprig of ivy, and we can fire our nuts 
without the help of man or lad, provided only we keep one in 
our minds. Of whom shall I think, Annis?” she queried, wrink- 
ling up her pretty forehead in anxious perplexity over so disturb- 
ing a doubt. 

“You are far too young to think of men at all,” answered An- 
nis reprovingly, and with all the conscious superiority of age. 
“Nor do you know enough as yet to make such pastime profit- 
able.” 

Cicely’s brows drew together with a frown which plainly in- 
dicated the nature of the retort upon her lips, but a glance from 
her mother checked her. “The word uttered in vexation is bet- 
ter left unspoken,” said Mistress Vane, with gentle authority. 
“And I am waiting here, not to listen to disputes, which in these 
stormy times have grown wearisome, but to hear the Christmas 
carol promised me to-night.” 

Annis, with flushed cheeks, took down from the wall a little 
mandolin of Spanish workmanship, and, striking a few chords, 
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began the carol, in which Cicely, after sacrificing some moments 
to ill-temper, concluded presently to join, her clear flute-notes 
rising high above her sister’s weaker tones : 


“ When Christ was born of Mary free, 
In Bethlehem, in that fair citie, 
Angels sungen with mirth and glee, 

In Excelsis Gloria! 


“ Herdsmen beheld these angels bright 
To them appearéd with great light, 
And said, God’s Son is born this night— 
In Excelsis Gloria ! 


“The King is comen to save kind, 
Even in Scripture as we find; 
Therefore this song have we in mind, 

In Excelsis Gloria ! 


“ Then, dear Lord, for thy great grace, 
Grant us in bliss to see thy face, 
Where we may sing to thee solace, 

In Excelsis Gloria !” 


As the sounds died into silence there stood one in the icy 
streets and listened. No self-elected saint was he, scenting out 
treason to the Commonwealth, but a Cavalier from France, with 
his love-locks shorn for sweet prudence’ sake, and a mighty mantle 
enveloping him from head to foot. If Annis Vane had waited 
and hoped and built up her faith in the cheer of Christmas night, 
the joy she coveted was very near at last. After lingering a 
few moments, as though on the chance of hearing more, the' 
stranger advanced and knocked sharply at the heavily-barred 
door. It was opened in due season and with great caution by 
old-Catherine, who evidently thought the hour ill-chosen for a 
new-comer, and mistrusted sorely the purpose of his visit. He 
allowed her scant time, however, to threaten or expostulate, but, 
putting her gently on one side, stepped to the inner room. 
There, pale with anxiety and terror, Mistress Vane leant forward 
in her chair, while Cicely, half-frightened, half-defiant, grasped 
her mother’s skirt. Before the fire stood Annis, her blue eyes 
shining like stars, a round red spot burning feverishly in each 
cheek, her lace ruff rising and falling distressfully with the heav- 
ing bosom within. The mandolin had fallen from her hands; 
the ruddy firelight lit up her slight figure and fair, disordered 
curls. She stood thus for a moment, swaying breathless be 
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twixt hope and fear, then, with a low, joyous cry, sprang forward 
into her lover’s arms. 

Welcome now the good cheer of Christmas night! Welcome 
the Christmas-pie, the pasty of venison, the pudding stuffed with 
plums, and the flagon of old wine. Love is a brave appetizer 
when backed by long fasting and a ten hours’ ride, and Captain 
Breton brought all the vigor of youth and happiness and of a 
noble hunger to bear upon the viands. The glow of the cheer- 
ful room was infinitely comforting to the tired traveller; the sight 
of Annis’ happy face put fresh hope and courage in his heart. 
He had much to tell of the gay court of France, and of the royal 
exile, who should one day, God willing, sit on his father’s throne. 
Nor were there lacking adventures and dangers of his own to 
give flavor to the narrative, nor plans for the future, colored with 
all the happy confidence of youth. He had come home to win 
his bride, and to carry her away to brighter scenes until this 
soured and gloomy England should be merrie England once more. 
“He who would keep a light heart within London walls,” said 
he, “ must needs be very sure of heaven, as are Master Prynne 
and Master Philip Stubbes, or very much in love, as am I. It 
lacks but a covered cart and a bell in every street to make one 
feel the Black Death is upon us. If you can laugh in such an at- 
mosphere of melancholy, Annis, what will you do in France?” 

“ Mayhap if I laugh enough in sober London I shall grow too 
giddy and forward in foolish France,” returned Annis gaily ; 
“unless—” 

“ Unless what, dear heart ?”’ 

“ Unless while I am safe in Paris you are fighting the battles 
of the king in England. Then tears will come easier than laugh- 
ter, as m truth they have done of late.” 

“ Wherever I may be, your prayers will prove my bulwark,” 
said Captain Breton confidently. “It would take more than a 
silver bullet to find its way to my heart while you are besieging 
heaven's doors in the tumultuous fashion that only women can 
attain. 1 bear a charmed life as long as you remember your pe- 
titions.” 

Annis answered with a look, and Cicely, nestling by her mo- 
ther’s chair, watched her sister with wide, serious eyes. To the 
child standing on the threshold of womanhood the presence of 
love carries with it an intoxicating flavor of mystery. It is 
something that fills her alike with envy and a vague resentment, 
with wonder and an indefinable desire. Its commonest expres- 

sion is a perverse antipathy to one of the lovers, with an irra- 
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tional increase of affection for the other ; and in this case Captain 
Breton came in for his full share of Cicely’s smothered anger and 
disdain. He, meanwhile, in happy unconsciousness, chancing to 
meet the brown eyes lifted dreamily to his own, and noting the 
upward curve of the short, sweet lip, thought within himself that 
this elfish little Cicely was growing almost as pretty as her sister 
—a judgment which proves conclusively the blindness of love ; for 
Annis, though fair and comely to look upon, came no nearer to 
her young sister’s beauty than does the pink-tipped daisy to the 
half-opened rose-bud uncurling slowly in the sun. At present 
the girl, seeing that she was watched, turned away her head pet- 
tishly and eyed the leaping flames. 

“ Annis said to-night there was but one thing lacking to her 
Christmas cheer,” she remarked after a pause, and with the too 
evident intention of saying something vexatious. 

“ And that was I!” interposed the Cavalier, with the ready 
assurance of a lover. 

“It was not you at all,” returned Cicely, “ but the mistletoe. 
We gathered the other greens ourselves, but there was no 
mistletoe to be found within or without the gates of London.” 

“ By a happy chance we can proceed as though we had it,” 
said Captain Breton contentedly, while Annis crimsoned like a 
rose. “It is a welcome little plant, and carries a merry message ; 
but if it be banished in these saintly days we obstinate sinners 
must kiss without its sanction.” 

“ But the maid who is not kissed on Christmas night beneath 
the mistletoe will never be a wife during the coming year,” per- 
sisted Cicely, who had laid down her line of attack and was not 
to be driven therefrom. 

“ Now, will you wager your ring or your new ear-drop on 
that, little sister?” said the captain, laughing at the threat. “Or 
have you a trinket that you value less to risk in such a cause?” 

Cicely, deeply affronted, puckered up her brow and drew 
closer to her mother; but Annis, far too happy to be vexed, 
leant over and kissed the pouting lips. With her, joy meant 
thanksgiving, and her heart was singing—singing the song of 
the angel of Judea: “In Excelsis Gloria!” 
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A TOUR IN CATHOLIC TEUTONIA. 


THE Rhineland, Bavaria, Austria, and German Switzerland 
are, of all countries peopled by Teutonic races, the most full of 
interest for the Catholic traveller. In Germany and Switzerland 
he may witness inspiriting results due to the Kulturkampf perse- 
cution, while in Austria he may contemplate unique examples of 
the survival to our own day of religious institutions which were 
already flourishing at a time when Gothic cathedrals and bare- 
footed friars lay undreamed of in the womb of a remote future. 

On the great grouse festival of the present year (August 12, 
1885) we started from London to visit places which for a quarter 
of a century we had desired to see, but which recent political and 
religious struggles and the dangers of future revolutionary legis- 
lation had made yet more interesting and desirable to visit. 

Rapidly passing by Brussels, Kéln, and Mainz, our first halt 
was made at the capital and seat of the venerable and renowned 
prince- bishopric of Wiirzburg. 

After leaving Mainz the line, passing by Darmstadt, traverses 
a flat and uninteresting country (only the hills north of the Main 
being visible in the distance) till Aschaffenburg is approached, 
when it becomes undulating and woody, and then the road makes 
a steep ascent amidst fir-clad mountains—relics of the great Hyr- 
canian forest described by Julius Casar. Towards the summit 
is a long tunnel (which even first-class passengers have to tra- 
verse in darkness), and then begins a rapid descent, first by the 
river Lohr and then the Main, to Wiirzburg, which was reached 
at 2.34 P.M., Kéln having been left at 6.5 A.M. As the city is ap- 
proached the traveller is struck by the enormous quantity of 
vineyards on every side, and which gives to the surrounding 
hills, when viewed from the city, the appearance of having been 

clothed with some textile fabric covered all over with gigantic 
but admirably-executed “darning.” The low grounds about are 
occupied largely with the famed Bavarian hops, not growing on 
poles only, as in England, but also extending horizontally round 
small cords attached to the summits of their supports. : 

The view of the old episcopal city, with its many spires and 
. towers, is picturesque and attractive, and on entering within its 
bright and clean appearance confirms the good impression pro- 
duced by its external aspect. We went to the Kronprinz Hotel, 
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admirably situated opposite the Residenz, or palace of the prince- 
bishops. For a room on the first floor, facing south and looking 
into a garden and towards part of the Residenz, the charge was 
two and a half marks. The table d’héte was three marks, one 
mark for a breakfast of coffee and bread and butter, and one-half 
a mark a day for attendance. 

The first visit to be paid was, of course, that to the cathedral 
—a very ancient and originally Romanesque structure, which yet 
preserves externally some of its old architectural features, but 
which is entirely transformed within by elaborate stucco addi- 
tions in the taste of the eighteenth century, and is ablaze with 
gilding. The floor of the choir and transepts is raised to a con- 
siderably higher level than that of the nave. Prince-bishops 
ruled in Wiirzburg for more than a thousand years, and their 
monuments, like those of the archbishops of Mainz, are set against 
the sides of the pillars of the nave, save the west side of each, 
which is occupied by an altar. As at Mainz, the successive 
monuments exhibit (but to not so great a degree) the changing 
taste of succeeding centuries, but the great majority consist of 
erect, life-size figures in stone in high relief, vested for Mass, and, 
although only bishops, yet with a pallium-like ornament above 
the neck, but bearing some inscription instead of the crosses of a 
pallium. Almost all have a sword, symbolical of their temporal 
jurisdiction, in their right hand, and a crosier in their left. The 
figure of the earliest monument, however, that of A.D. 1190, has 
no sword. That next in date (1198) has a sword, but it lies 
against the bishop’s chasuble and is not grasped by him. But 
the next bishop, and each of the long line of bishops which fol- 
low till modern times, firmly grasps his temporal weapon. The 
figure of one late prince-bishop has much resemblance to Cardi- 
nal Richelieu; it is supported by two weeping cherubs, one of 
whom holds his ducal-electoral crown and the other his mitre. 
Somewhat droll, and yet pathetic, is the monument of a bishop 
who died in 1780. He is only represented by his bust, which, 
however, instead of having an appearance of passive repose, 
turns the face, with a deprecating expression, upwards to a 
great figure of Time who is about to place a cloth over it; 
and one cannot but pity the poor bishop, who has got no arms 
wherewith to push the obnoxious cloth away! There are three 
monuments to bishops since the Revolution—one to the bishop 
who died at Rome during the Vatican Council. 

There are also many figures of canons (and a few of bishops 
also) in bronze, in low relief, and the cloisters of the cathedral are 
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rich in sepulchral monuments. At present the cathedral is pro- 
vided with ten canons. Vespers, however, are only sung on Sun- 
days and great feasts, the office otherwise being recited in mono- 
tone. 

The chancel, or choir, is separated off by an iron screen, and a 
rood (without the Mary and John) is suspended over it from the 
ceiling. The walls of the choir are all white and gold. The 
worldliness of the eighteenth century makes itself plainly mani- 
fest in the decorations. Over two of te altars are the coats of 
arms of prince-bishops, with their crests on helmets. One has 
seven helmets, each with a crest, save the middle one, which 
bears his mitre. The high-altar itself has a baldacchino, which 
is surmounted, and almost crushed, by a gigantic ducal-electoral 
crown. Towards the west end of the nave is an ancient bronze 
font very well deserving careful inspection. 

Next in interest to the episcopal church, as left us by its 
prince-bishops, is their own former stately palace. The existing 
bishops inhabit a modest house near the east end of the cathe- 
dral. Their princely predecessors inhabited a “ Residenz ” which 
is a miniature Versailles. Most magnificent is its entrance-hall, 
into which carriages can drive and set down at the foot of a truly 
regal staircase. Its painted ceiling represents one of the prince- 
bishops—that is, his portrait in a frame—with wig and bands, 
being carried upwards to Apollo enthroned aloft.. Some of the 
bishops’ rooms are said to retain their ancient furniture, and one 
is entirely, lined with looking-glass, in part painted over with 
flowers and birds. The portraits of most of the bishops are very 
dignified, and several are represented habited in a black cassock 
with a royal mantle, lined with ermine, over it. The rest of the 
rooms are furnished in the style of the first Napoleon. Gardens, 
partly in the French and partly in the English style, adjoin the 
palace, ornamented with mythological statues in the taste of the 
eighteenth century. They are now open to the public, and a 
military band plays there several times a week. 

Wiirzburg has not been so long under the sway of its prince- 
bishops in vain. It is a very Catholic city—as much so as 
Munich, or even more so. There are Madonnas and statues of 
St. John Nepomuk outside the houses at every turn, and they are 
all in good condition and seem well looked after. The city con- 
tains Capuchins, Conventual Franciscans, Carmelites, and Augus- 
tinians. The last-named make use of the ancient Dominican 
church and monastery, but the Conventual Fathers, of whom 
there are about a dozen, inhabit a house which has been theirs, 
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though rebuilt, since the days of St. Francis himself. Their old 
Gothic church has been of late rather well restored and deco- 
rated. The interior of the Carmelite church is repulsive from 
the dolls in glass cases and other analogous objects of a degraded 
taste. Avchurch close beside the cathedral has a very interesting 
crypt, in daily use, in which St. Kilian is said to be buried. 
Most of the churches are overloaded with gilding, applied in 
large masses, and some are quite dazzling. The most interesting 
and beautiful is the Marienkapelle, in the market-place. It is 
an elegant medizval structure of the last pointed style. It hasa 
beautiful spire of stone tracery, and a curious open-work stair- 
turret is placed externally at the angle between the chancel and 
the nave, on the south side. Within the tall pillars have no capi- 
tals, but are surrounded by images of saints a little below the 
position where capitals would ordinarily be placed. The chancel 
is separated from the nave by an open iron screen, above which a 
rood is suspended. 

. The city is surrounded by pleasant garden-walks in the place 
of fortifications. The handsome stone bridge which spans the 
Main supports a dozen stone effigies larger than. life. They 
mostly represent saints, of which one is St. Frederick, and an- 
other, of course, St. John Nepomuk. 

An immense mass of building, which was formerly the semi- 
nary and the Jesuits’ establishment, is now the university and 
library. Science is well represented at Wiirzburg, which enjoys 
the advantage of professors no aa eminent than Kolliker, 
Semper, and Sachs. 

On the morning of the feast of the Assumption we hastened 
to the Marienkapelle, where, we were told, the bishop would sing 
High Mass at eight o’clock. We found it but three parts filled, 
there being still vacant places on the comfortable benches. Here, 
as in the other churches, they had both backs and kneeling-boards 
—a long spittoon, filled with sawdust, extending in every case in 
front of the kneeling-board for its whole length! Punctually the 
bishop arrived and the church became crowded. Heisastrong, 
rather young-looking man, with a typical German countenance. 
Only a single priest descended to the door to receive him, and 
the Mass turned out to be merely a low one, said by the bishop 
and accompanied by congregational singing in German. 

The cathedral High Mass was at nine o’clock. There was an 
assistant priest in cope, as well as deacon and subdeacon. Five 
canons assisted in the stalls, but no minor ecclesiastics, so that 
the great choir had a very deserted appearance. The singing 
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took place in a gallery on the east side of the north transept, and 
women bore partinit. The rite was purely Roman, save that 
the deacon sang the Gospel from a lectern placed medianly, 
standing with his back to the congregation. The latter filled all 
the benches of the nave, but plenty of standing-room was unoccu- 
pied. A Missa cantata, with good music, was sung at the chapel 
of the Residenz at half-past ten. 

The road from Wiirzburg to Nuremberg is uninteresting, and 
the traveller will do well to make use of the evening for that 
journey. It is true that at Kitzingen, which is much elevated, a 
good view may be obtained of the windings of the Main, and 
there is a considerable amount of forest ; but it is all pine, and 
therefore monotonous, and the trees are almost all slender and 
insignificant. Nuremberg has a bad sanitary reputation, and is 
said to contain almost as many cesspools as houses. The careful 
traveller may, then, follow our example and put up at the Wiirtem- 
berger Hof, close to the railway station and just outside the city 
walls. But Nuremberg has also a great reputation as an old 
medizval city surviving all but unchanged; and it is true that 
this is deserved with respect to certain buildings—notably St. 
Lawrence’s Church, and fragments of the old city walls, and towers 
with high roofs covered with red tiles. Nevertheless Nurem- 
berg, as a whole, is now so modernized as to be disappointing to 
the lover of old ways. Its wide, newly-built suburbs quite over- 
power the old central core of the city, and even the latter is now 
much modified. Its modernization was especially marked at the 
period of our visit. A great universal exhibition of medals 
(which had filled all the inns) was being held every day, while 
every evening a concert took place in its adjoining gardens, 
illuminated by the electric light. On listening beneath that light 
to airs of Meyerbeer and Wagner, within view of some of the old 
city’s towers and spires, one could not but be impressed with a 
sense of the mutability of human life, and feel that medizeval times 
were indeed distant from us. But while thinking on the changes 
with a certain sadness, supported by the phenomena around, the 
moon suddenly emerged from a cloud and shone brilliantly over 
the whole scene. Immediately the conditions and events which 
before seemed so remote became but matters of yesterday ; for 
what was the oldest antiquity of medizeval times compared to the 
abyss of the ages which have elapsed since that luminous but 
dead and drear satellite was a living world with its winds and 
waves, and probably an abode of life? 

Sunday was our only day for visiting the sights of the city, 
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and any traveller so circumstanced should know that the beauti- 
ful old churches of St. Lawrence and St. Sebald cannot be seen 
after nine o'clock till their Protestant service is over. The for- 
mer church is more interesting than words can express, and it is 
well worth a journey from London to Nuremberg to see it aldne. 
It is a most wonderful instance of “survival”—a medizval 
Catholic church perfectly preserved in its primitive state, as it 
were fossilized ! 

The crosses and candlesticks, and even the cloths, remain 
upon all the altars, as do all the images in their niches, with their 
lamps before them. The rood is most beautiful, and the curious, 
more than life-size, hanging figure of the Annunciation is, we 
believe, unique. But these and the wonderful sacraments-house 
are described in all the guide-books. There is a little renaissance 
work, showing the last efforts of Catholic zeal before the Reforma- 
tion movement, so blighting to religion, but so fortunate so far as 
concerns the preservation unchanged of these Nuremberg fossils. 
St. Sebald’s Church has a nave of very early pointed architec. 
ture, interesting from having a western apse and altar. The 
‘well-known and beautiful shrine of St. Sebald, where his relics 
still repose, had all its candles lighted during the Protestant ser- 
vice. This very surprising phenomenon (and perhaps also that 
of the many candles alight on the altar) was explained to us asa 
practice due to its being a legal condition for the holding of cer- 
tain property. It is not probable, however, that it is any such 
condition which causes the Madonnas of the street-corners to 
be still preserved unmutilated and even bearing their ancient 
crowns. 

The principal Catholic church—the Frauenkirche—is in an 
admirable state of repair and decoration, the whole of the latter 
being in correct medizval taste. There is a rood-screen of 
open metal-work, apparently new, above which the rood is sus- 
pended. The whole nave is of one height, that of the aisle being 
as high as the central portion. The sermon preceded the J/issa 
cantata and lasted the best part of an hour, the church being 
crammed to the very doors. Another smaller Catholic church, 
recently acquired, we believe (near the gate leading to the rail- 
way station), is in the early pointed style and remarkable for the 
small size of the apse, which projects out from the extensive 
eastern wall. Very devout and edifying was the congregation 
assembled within it for afternoon service—prayers, rosary, and 
benediction all said and sung by the congregation in German. 

A very beautiful medizeval fountain, with images of saints, 
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stands near St. Sebald’s Church; but another medizval one near 
the Frauenkirche is very singular. Various small female figures 
are placed round its central stem, and a tiny stream of water issues 
from either breast of each figure. The cemetery is one of the 
most celebrated in Germany, and is crowded with monuments 
and plain tombstones, all we noticed bearing inscriptions touch- 
ing from their simplicity and the absence of all exaggeration. 
Except the Jews, people of all religions or of no religion are 
buried side by side, no portion being separated off for any creed. 

The old castle of Nuremberg deserves a visit, if only for the 
sake of its two superimposed chapels, which are very interesting 
architecturally, and so ancient that the more modern one is said 
to have been built by Frederick Barbarossa. A magnificent 
view of the city and surrounding country will also repay the 
visitor, who can, if he pleases, drive all the way up in a carriage. 
In an adjacent tower are shown the various instruments of tor- 
ture used here till the year 1780. They are so well known as to 
dispense us from the task of their description—the rack, the back. 
tearing ladder, the spiked seat, the Spanish ass, Spiteful Bess, 
etc., etc. There are also engravings illustrating their use and 
many other horrors besides. In another chamber is the well- 
known “iron virgin,” standing over the “ oubliette” in the mid- 
dle of the room, in which the person sentenced to die by her had 
to sleep (or try to sleep) the last night of life in a sort of wooden 
crib. The last person thus done to death by the Eisenerjung- 
frau’s internal daggers was a lady of Nuremberg, executed in 
1787 for the murder of her child. 

It should always be recollected that if these revolting prac- 
tices existed during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries at 
Nuremberg, they so existed at a time when no Catholic was al- 
lowed to live within the city’s walls, as also that the vile machines 
are all fos¢-medizeval in date. 

The journey to Regensburg (Ratisbon) is best made at night, 
as it can then be made in two hours instead of in six. Bidding 
adieu at eleven to our hotel, which was no dearer than that of 
Wiirzburg, we got to our quarters at the Griiner Kranz (the 
green garland) in Regensburg soon after one o'clock in the 
morning. Its charges were somewhat cheaper still, and it is 
conveniently situated in acentral position; but here, as at Nurem- 
berg, the sable a’héte is at half-past twelve. 

Our first visit next morning was, of course, to the cathedral, 
and we greatly regretted being one day too late to hear the cele- 
brated chant. Very striking is the magnificent Gothic church’s 
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elaborate west front, with its two noble towers and spires, a 
landmark on all sides for many miles around, and which have 
been completed but fifteen years. The cathedral was, we be- 
lieve, once full of rococo altars and ornaments, as is that of Wiirz- 
burg now ; but they were removed by King Ludwig of Bavaria, 
who did much to restore the church. Each aisle ends eastwards 
in an apse and altar, but there are four altars against the side- 
walls of the nave (two on either side) which are very puzzling. 
Each is surmounted by a Gothic baldacchino supported on four 
columns, and each is entirely medizval in style and appears to be 
really ancient and unchanged. Nevertheless the altars do not 
stand east and west (as do all the other medieval altars we know), 
but are so placed that the celebrant faces north in those on the 
gospel side of the nave, and south in those of its epistle side. 
It would be very interesting to know for certain whether or not 
they have been changed in position. We were shown in the 
treasury a number of relics* and precious articles, amongst 
them a large chasuble said to have been worn by St. Wolfgang, 
and a peculiar vestment, called a “ rationale” (in shape like a very 
short French dalmatic without the shoulder-flaps), which had 
been sent by the pope to certain of the bishops of Regensburg. 
We were told that only the bishops of ten bishoprics had ever 
received it, whereof the bishop of Paderborn was one. It was 
worn over the chasuble. 

The two very ancient and very small churches attached to 
the cloisters must on no account be left unvisited by any lover of 
old architecture or of Catholic antiquity. They are duly de- 
scribed in the guide-books. Very noteworthy are the wonder- 
fully rich inner mouldings of the windows of the cloister, with 
figures and tracery in very high relief and showing an incipient 
renaissance influence. There are a good number of sepulchral 
monuments of varying degrees of interest and curiosity. One 
has a pair of Caryatides, each with a skull on the top and four 
transverse rows of breasts beneath it. On two other monuments 
are the oddest priests’ heads. Each head bears a berretta and 
is placed at the summit of a swan-like neck »rvhich comes out 
through the top of a helmet! 

After inspecting the cathedral we eagerly bent our steps to- 
wards the river to take our first leisurely view of, and our first 
walk beside, the Danube, which is here very wide (spanned by an 
ancient bridge), and with islands where good baths may be en- 
joyed. 

* One of these was a skeleton of one of the Holy Innocents. 
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A pilgrimage to the church of St. James is a matter of ob- 
ligation for every English-speaking Catholic, as it was the church 
of Scotch Benedictines from the eleventh century till within the 
last five-and-twenty years. It is a solemn, simple, and dignified 
basilica, built within a century of the abbey’s foundation. It is 
well restored, and quaint and curious carving decorates its ex- 
terior on the north side. It serves now as the church of the 
bishop’s seminary. 

Last but by no means least amongst the ecclesiastical struc- 
tures of Regensburg is the vast and venerable abbey of St. Em- 
meran, now—after enduring for twelve hundred years—the 
enormous palace of the Prince of Thurn and Taxis. The church 
remains as it was when the abbey was secularized, and is very 
curious. Like the cathedral of Wiirzburg, it is a very ancient 
church, disguised by a mass of stucco and gilding applied in 
the last century. The monks’ choir is much raised and at the 
west end—like some of the Spanish choirs—and there is an 
altar at the east end of the raised part. This choir and the part 
of the west end of the church adjacent to it are separated 
from the rest of the edifice by an ornamental iron screen. The 
church contains many venerable and interesting monuments, but 
very strange was the manner in which we found treated the 
relics of two saints. Each lay at full length in a glass case over 
an altar. Bands of ornamental gilt metal-work were twined 
round all the bones and a gilt palm-branch placed in either skele- 
ton’s right hand. The skull, in each case, had a very peculiar 
decoration. Three large, elaborate jewelled brooches were plac- 
ed, one in the hollow socket of each eye, and the third within the 
cavity where the nose had been. Beneath this a curved band of 
gold concealed the opening of the mouth, giving a horrible grin 
to the face. Altogether it was an odd and ghastly sight. 

After inspecting all these ancient and mouldering fragments 
of the past: of different centuries, our next excursion was a most 
dusty drive to the far-famed, marble, modern Walhalla, which 
looks down from wooded heights on the left bank of the Danube 
six miles below Regensburg. This temple of Teutonic fame, 
built by King Ludwig in imitation of the Parthenon, and of simi- 
lar size and proportions, save that it is a trifle shorter, is inter- 
nally gorgeous with its colored marbles and of great interest for 
its historic busts and statues. It was well to make this edifice 
tather a pagan Walhalla than a Christian temple, considering 
who and what were some of its more conspicuous inmates. 
Thus Catherine II. of Russia is in the same division of the build- 
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ing as the pious Empress Maria Theresa, while close to the bust 
of the latter is that of her enemy, Frederick the Great, though 
they have been considerately so placed that they could not, had 
they vision, see one another ! 

It was not without regret that we left the venerable city of 
Regensburg, the general aspect of which we thought quite as 
interesting as that of Nuremberg. In its old Rathhaus may be 
seen the historic chamber where for nearly a century and a half 
(1663-1806) the diets of the empire were held. There also may 
be seen a collection of instruments of torture and dungeons 
more repulsive than the celebrated ones of Venice. Though 
Regensburg is so Catholic a city, the images at the street-corners 
are much less numerous than those of Wiirzburg, so full of 
modern life, or than the fossil ones of Nuremberg. 

A tedious journey of nearly five hours brought us to that 
frontier town of Bavaria and Austria—Passau. For a very long 
time the twin spires of Regensburg’s cathedral visibly dominated 
the plains we traversed, and when lost to view the Walhalla 
still shone out as a brilliant white spot in the dark-green eastern 
boundary of the Danube, soon becoming the mountain boundary 
of Bohemia. The land on the western side of the rail is quite 
uninteresting, and the only town worth notice that we passed 
was Straubing, with its lofty church tower and more remarkable 
towers of its Rathhaus, surmounted by no less than five pointed 
spires. In a chapel in the churchyard of St. Peter’s, which 
stands outside the city’s walls, is the tomb of that unfortunate 
and virtuous ¢eterrima causa belli, the fair but humble maid, 
Agnes Bernauer, who was thrown into the Danube in 1436, by 
order of Duke Ernest of Bavaria, for having gained the heart 
and hand of his son Albert—an act which drove him to rebellion 
and long civil war. 

As the railroad approaches Passau it skirts the Danube, 
which here appears surprisingly small and insignificant. The 
houses take on a Swiss character, with large, overhanging eaves. 
The long-esteemed and well-known house, the Wilder Mann, hav- 
ing ceased to be an inn, we went to the Bayerisher Hof at 
Passau—a house centrally situated and with charges similar to 
those made by the inn of Regensburg, and a table a’héte at hall- 
past twelve. 

The darkness of the streets rendered any exploration of 
them on the evening of our arrival unprofitable, but the sight 
which daylight afforded justified an early rise for its enjoyment. 
Passau has a wonderfully fine situation at the junction of three 
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rivers—the great Inn (which has rolled here from the Engadine 
through Innsbruck), the relatively small Danube, and the tiny Iz. 
Its commanding position was keenly appreciated by the Old 
World’s conquerors when it became the Batava Castra of the 
Romans. In medizval times the seat of a prince-bishopric 
which endured till the peace of Lunéville (1801), it has, besides the 
cathedral, its stately Residenz, which must, however, yield in 
stateliness to that of Wiirzburg. Both stand on a lofty eminence 
overlooking the Inn, on the opposite shore of which is the pil- 
grimage church of “ Maria-hilf,” on a corresponding eminence. 
Externally the late pointed choir of the cathedral gives a promi- 
nence which the interior belies, as within it is completely disguis- 
ed with stucco, rococo ornaments. The externals of Catholicity 
are not conspicuous in Passau, and its priests no longer wear 
cassocks in the streets, but black coats, round hats, and ordinary 
trousers, which are Austrian fashions adopted in this frontier 
Bavarian town. At three o’clock we started in a comfortable 
steamer for Linz, which we reached before eight, after a journey 
so cold that it might have been the 19th of November instead of 
the 19th of August. The hand-packages (and such were our 
only luggage) were examined—or supposed so to be, for ours 
were not—by Austrian officials before embarkation. The Dan- 
ube between Linz and Passau compares, in our opinion, advan- 
tageously with the Rhine. It is true that the Danube’s castles 
are both much less in number and less picturesque; but what 
it may lose in this respect it gains in wildness and natural 
beauty. The Rhine, in spite of its noble mountain boundaries 
and picturesque turns, has an artificial aspect from the multitude 
of vineyards which clothe its banks, and signs of man’s habita- 
tion are otherwise evident at every turn. On the Danube the 
vine is absent, and its place is taken by abundant forest, while 
towns and villages are few and distant; so that the aspect of 
this majestic river (swollen below Passau by the addition of the 
Inn) is as wild, for long stretches of its course, as in the days 
of Tacitus, when its lofty, frowning left bank was known as 
the Frons Germanica. It winds in many sharp, serpentine curves, 
amidst lofty, wooded mountains, for a distance of thirty miles, 
when it spreads out into a wide, watery expanse with low 
banks and many islands. Shortly before getting to Linz, how- 
ever, the hills again advance and close in upon the river, so 
that another picturesque defile is traversed before reaching the 
last named city. On its left bank is the birthplace of the Em- 
peror Otho II., and on its right a Cistercian monastery, relaxed in 
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discipline, we were told, and now containing only some eight 
monks. At Linz we went to the very conveniently-situated and 
well-appointed hotel, the Erzherzberg Karl, close to the steam- 
er’s landing-place, and from the windows of which we looked out 
on a charming view of the hills and mountains on the other side 
of the river. Here we met with higher charges and no ¢adle 
@héte, but we supped excellently well on a piece of saddle of 
roebuck and pancakes (pfankucken), which we found generally 
so excellent in Germany and Austria. 

After a good night’s rest we looked eagerly out to enjoy the 
charming view of which we had had but a glimpse in the evening 
twilight. To our amazement we could see simply nothing. A 
dense fog, as dense as any of London city—though, of course, not 
yellow—made every object invisible at six yards’ distance from 
our window. The Vienna steamboat could not start till an hour 
after its proper time, when the mist began to lift and slowly dis- 
sipated itself. After looking in on the church and the small 
cathedral, both renaissance structures with rococo ornaments, 
we made our way to where a new cathedral is rapidly rising. 
By good-fortune we overtook a priest, who with much amiability 
entered into conversation and took us into and all about the fast- 
rising structure. The lady-chapel, at the east end of the choir, 
is finished and in use, and the whole choir was expected to be in 
a similar state by the end of September. When completed it 
will be a very fine Gothic edifice, quite traditional in all its ar- 
rangements, and with the altars and stained glass of its chapels 
all in very good taste. Beneath the ‘choir is a fine, well-lighted 
crypt intended for actual use. In its midst is fitly buried the 
worthy Bishop Rudiger, who began the work. Our guide, who 
turned out to be the capitular preacher, informed us that there 
were but seven canons, and that they said office in choir at nine 
and at three, except on Thursdays. Linz boasts a convent of 
Capuchins and another of Carmelites, but the most famed reli- 
gious establishments are not within the city, more or less remote 
from it, and it was mainly to visit these that we had come to 
Linz. 

Accordingly we started at half-past twelve, in an open carriage 
and pair, for the great Augustinian monastery of St. Florian. 
The day was delightful, the carriage well stuffed with easy 
springs, and our smart, well-behaved coachman, with his black 
cockade, took our well-groomed horses at a spanking pace along 
an excellent road ; and it was with no small degree of pleasurable 

excitement that we found ourselves at last so near the accom- 
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plishment of a journey we had longed to take since boyhood’s 
days, when in the paternal library we had read the interesting 
account given by Dr. Dibdin, the bibliographer, of his visit to 
the same place in the year 1818. 

The road at first for a considerable distance skirts the railway 
to Vienna. It then diverges southward, and, ascending between 
some hills, traverses an extremely pretty wood, which reminded 
us more of our English woodlands than anything we had seen 
since we had left our own shores. Though the season was ad- 
vanced, there was no scarcity of wild-flowers. Conspicuous be- 
yond all others were the brilliant spots of color, amidst the green- 
ery around, due to the multitudinous flowers of Melampyrum 
nemorosum. The pendent (true) flowers were of a very brilliant 
yellow, made the more conspicuous by the crown of brightest 
blue-violet bracts (or false flowers) at the summit of every stem. 
Nowhere during our wanderings did these flowers gladden our 
eyes save in this welcome wood on the road to St. Florian. 

After less than two hours’ drive two distant towers and cupo- 
las began to appear over distant woods which bounded our view 
westwards. These were the western towers of the monastic 
church, and soon the huge, palace-like edifice itself appeared in 
view. Like the other monasteries I subsequently visited, St. 
Florian has lost all traces of its medizeval structure. It was en- 
tirely rebuilt in the last century. 

We drove through the outer quadrangle, and, ringing at an 
inner gateway, gave in our letters of introduction (from the 
bishop of Newport and Menevia and the abbot of Buckfast), and 
were at once admitted. The Herr Prelat, or abbot, was then at 
Vespers, and we were introduced into the interior of the abbey 
church—a very handsome building of its kind, rich with many 
marbles, deftly inlaid, and costly woods and copious gilding. 
The nave was filled with handsome and commodious pews with 
doors, but without spittoons—items of church furniture which 
we left behind us in entering Austria from Germany. Vespers 
were being recited in monotone by fifteen religious, who occu- 
pied the stalls and wore short surplices over their cassocks, 
When Compline was finished we were invited into the abbot's 
presence—a tall man of pleasing aspect and about sixty years of 
age, whose manner was a happy mixture of benevolent courtesy 
and dignity. These Austrian abbots may well be dignified, for 
they are really lord-abbots, possessing still their ancient terri- 
torial possession, and neither disestablished nor disendowed. 
They may well serve to give us a notion of what some of our old 
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English monasteries might now have been had there been no 
change of religion in Britain, and had Glastonbury and St. 
Edmunds remained side by side with the still surviving hospitals 
of St. Cross and the various diocesan properties. He, in com- 
mon with the other monks, was habited in a black cloth cas- 
sock, over which was suspended, both in front and behind, a 
long, narrow strip of linen, the two strips being connected by a 
narrow tape round the neck. This singular ornament appears to 
be a case of ecclesiastical survival in garments, and to be a rudi- 
mentary structure representing a white scapular of the normal 
kind. The abbot unfortunately spoke neither French nor Eng- 
lish, so that we were reduced to converse in our very imperfect 
German. We accompanied him to the abbatial apartments, and 
waited in a very handsomely furnished drawing-room while he 
retired, to read our introductory missives. He then conducted 
us to the library, where the venerable librarian, Father Albin 
Axeray, showed us some of the most interesting works out of a 
collection of no less than fifty thousand volumes. Amongst them 
we were greatly interested to behold the three volumes of Dib- 
din’s bibliographical tour, sent by the author as an act of cour- 
tesy to his monastic hosts. 

The monks’ refectory is a noble room, and there is a gallery 
of pictures of moderate value. The abbey gardens and conser- 
vatory are thrown open to visitors on all days except great 
feasts. The royal apartments are extremely handsome, but very 
rarely used. Fourteen years ago, however, the Emperor Francis 
Joseph paid a visit and occupied them for a short time. 

By the great kindness of the abbot a special performance took 
place on the magnificent organ of the church. There are three 
hundred pipes, which look as if of burnished silver, and it has 
more stops than has any other organ in Austria. We sat in the 
stalls with the kind abbot and librarian, and enjoyed for nearly 
half an hour a high musical treat, during which the delicacy and 
sweetness as well as the prodigious power of the instrument were 
well displayed. Lastly we descended to the crypt beneath the 
church, wherein the bodies of past abbots up to the very last 
lie above ground, enclosed in bronze sarcophagi, as also those of 
a few benefactors of the abbey. These are disposed around the 
central space, which is devoted to the sepulchres of the simple 
monks, their coffins enclosed in recesses (much as in the cata- 
combs of Kensal Greén Cemetery), each closed by a stone in- 
scribed with the name and date of the death of him whose body 
lies within it. 
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Ascending to the upper air, we took our leave of the cour- 
teous Herr Prelat, Ferdinand Moser Profst der reg. Chorhaus- 
tifter St. Florian, who committed us to the librarian’s care, that 
we might see the abbey farm. The monastery, to which be- 
long ninety monks, has the right of presentation to no less than 
thirty-three livings. These are served by religious sent out from 
the house, which, of course, much reduces the number of its 
actual inmates. Such incumbents are liable to recall at any mo- 
ment, and can themselves generally obtain a recall should they 
greatly desire it. The abbey lands are farmed by the monks 
themselves by means of hired labor, and are not let out on lease 
or by the year to tenants. The farm buildings are very spacious 
and in excellent condition. Within them were no less than 
sixty-seven cows in their stalls and twenty-six horses. In another 
building were no less than forty-eight pens for pigs, and some 
were shown us recently imported from England. The abbot, 
as becomes a wealthy prelate, has his own carriage and horses. 

The existing superior has held his office fourteen years. At 
the death of an abbot his superior is-freely elected for life by the 
community, and neither the government, the bishop, nor the 
pope can interfere with the election further than the circum- 
stance that the government has the right to veto the election of 
amonk to whom it has any great objection—a right which, we 
were assured, has been very rarely exercised. 

The community is a most ancient one, having a few years ago 
celebrated the thousandth anniversary of its foundation. Al- 
though not practising any remarkable austerities, this institution 
of canons regular of St. Augustine is in a very flourishing con- 
dition and enjoys a considerable reputation for learning, on 
which account it is called upon to supply not a few seminaries, 
colleges, and schools with professors—an office readily undertaken, 
and is one of the main ends of the institute as at present existing. 
We bid adieu with regret to the very kind father-librarian—a 
venerable man, who had passed forty-three years of his life in 
religion. 

Our horses carried us back very rapidly to Linz, to our great 
contentment, as very threatening clouds began to appear on the 
horizon and rapidly approached. We were safely housed and 
occupied in noting down with much contentment the events of 
the day, when we were suddenly half-blinded with light and 
Stunned by a deafening peal of thunder. The storm before an- 
ticipated had broken quite suddenly over the city. The rever- 
beration of the thunder-peals amongst the mountains was most 
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impressive, and flash after flash lighted hip the landscape with a 
most weird brilliancy. Soon torrents of rain descended, and the 
storm ceased as suddenly as it had begun, leaving us not with. 
out the hope of being able to pay on the morrow the much.an. 
ticipated visit to the great Benedictine monastery of Chrems- 
minster. 





A CABLEGRAM, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


A BRIGHT morning in the December of 1884. A bright break. 
fast-room in No. — Fifth Avenue, New York. The fire sparkles; 
the brasses around it glitter. The napery is whiter than the 
snow outside, Each plate, each cup has hold of a dancing sun- 
beam, while the silver cover-dishes, and the knives and forks and 
spoons, are dazzling to gaze.upon. 

A trim little maid, whose cap would make a fortune for a stage 
soubrette, noiselessly enters, bearing a telegraphic despatch upon 
a salver: 


“ If not detained at Quarantine the SS. Aurania will arrive at 
her dock, Pier No. 19, North River, at 11 A.M. 
“ MANAGER MARINE DEPARTMENT.” 


This telegram is hurriedly opened and rapidly read by a very 
plump, pink-faced little lady in the fifties, who, during its perusal, 
holds a gold eye- “glass to one eye in a fat, white, dimpled hand. 

“ The Aurania is in.’ 

“ She arrives on the anniversary of—” 

“ Bother your anniversaries, George W.!” explodes the little 
lady. 

“| repeat, madam, that she arrives on the anniversary of the 
crossing of the Delaware by our immortal Washington.” Anda 
dapper little gentleman, a double pink, bald, stomachy, and shiny, 
rises from the breakfast-table, and, turning his back to the mu- 
sically sputtering logs, and his coat-tails over his arms, stands in 
a Bluff King Hal attitude, as he vainly endeavors to get up a 
frown for the annihilation of his better-half—for in this happy re- 
lationship does the rosy little lady stand to him. 

This oleaginous little man is George Washington Trubsome, 
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known all over the length and breadth of this vast continent as 
the most uncompromising of Americans, and whose animosity to 
Great Britain and Great Britainers is as rampant to-day as ever 
was that of his grandfather, Ichabod Trubsome, who handled a 
particularly troublesome musket “ on that day at Bunker Hill.” 

Every notable event in the chain that led up to the evacua- 
tion of New York by the redcoats finds an abiding-place in Mr. 
Trubsome’s heart, and all the anniversaries are celebrated with 
becoming pomp, punctiliousness, and patriotism. On the “ Glo- 
rious Fourth” it is Mr. Trubsome’s custom to attire himself in 
the uniform of a Continental, and, shouldering his grandfather’s 
musket, to go on guard for certain hours upon the piazza of his 
charming villa at Tarrytown, from whence fireworks are lavishly 
delivered to the small boys of the surrounding country, with 
stern injunctions that a cheer for American independence must ac- 
company each and every explosion. The anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s death sees Mr. Trubsome in deepest mourning, while 
that of the birth beholds a full-blown rose in his button-hole, and 
other and various indications betokening much inner jubilation. 

Mrs. Trubsome, who thoroughly enjoys three meals a day 
and is not averse to a quail on toast towards midnight, imagines 
herself an invalid, and has visited every spa and spring of note 
on this continent in search of that which she possesses in the 
rudest possible degree—health. Her annual desire to repair to 
Carlsbad, Marienbad, or some other European healthery of fash- 
ion is annually stamped out by her caro sposo with the emphatic 
expression : 

“If you can’t find a spring in this glorious country that will 
cure you, there’s not the ghost of a chance of a spring anywhere 
else.” 

One child, a son, who preseatly comes upon the scene, is the 
single olive-branch, while the household is completed by an or- 
phan girl, Florence Maitland, immensely wealthy and somewhat 
capricious, who was placed under Mrs. Trubsome’s care on the 
annihilation of both her parents in that dire Ashtabula railway 
smash-up of nine years ago. 

“You will go down to the dock, George W.?” observes Mrs. 
Trubsome. 

“I would, my dear; but this being the anniversary—”’ 

“Then Wash must go, and at once. Somebody must meet 
this young lady. Wash must hurry up!” 

At this moment a tall, 43-inch-chested young fellow enters the 
room, a very tower of youthful strength and vigor. 
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“ Good-morning, mummy.” And he kisses his mother, to the 
utter disarrangement of her breakfast-cap. ‘“ Good-morning, fa- 
ther. What a—” 

“This is the anniversary of the crossing of the Delaware, 
Wash,” bursts in his father. 

“So it is.” And the young gentleman energetically attacks an 
egg. 

’ “Qn this day, one hundred and—” 

“ Read that, Wash,” cries his mother, tossing him the yellow 
despatch. 

“Qh! the Aurania in. Won't Miss Lawson have a splendid 
sight coming up the bay this sunshiny morning!” 

“ Staten Island is covered with snow, and the ice—” 

“ Was pretty thick in the Delaware on this day, one hundred 
and—” 

“ Bother the Delaware! Wash, you will go down and meet 
her.” 

“ But I don’t know her, mummy!” 

“You can pick her out. The captain or any of the officers 
will show her to you.” 

“Yes ; but what a stupid thing—fishing about for a young girl! 
None of you can tell me if she is tall or short, slim or stout.” 

“If she is like her father,” says Mr. Trubsome, “she will be 
particularly pudgy. Poor Ed Lawson! He and I made money 
together on a water-works contract. Then I got hold of a Flor- 
ida canal, and he went to India and froze to a railway. He then 
plunged into indigo, and I took a plunge at cotton. He made 
some money, I made a lot. It was a queer thing, his thinking of 
me on his death-bed. Lawson was a shrewd chap, and I'll bet a 
double dollar that he has laid pipes for a match for you, Wash, 
and this girl, his daughter, who is now in Quarantine—” 

“Tf that’s the case, sir,” sputters young Trubsome, his mouth 
very full, “ I hope the ship won’t come any farther up the bay.” 

“« My son marries Florence Maitland,” cries Mrs. Trubsome. 

“ My son will marry whom he pleases, always provided that 
she is well raised and has not a drop of British blood in her 
veins.” ‘ 

“ Our son,” laughs Wash, “ won’t marry anybody till he’s 
what the barometer registers on the window-sill there—thirty- 
seven in the shade.” 

“ This may be a designing girl, an artful minx, coming right 
over here to capture our boy,” exclaims Mrs. Trubsome ; adding 
angrily: “It is really quite too provoking to be hampered with 
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girls in this way. One, goodness knows, was enough. My health — 
won't stand the worry of two. You should have thought of me, 
George W., before you wrote asking this Miss Lawson to come 
over. /am never consulted.” 

“ Why, Maria, didn’t you burst out crying when you read her 
letter, and beg of me not to lose a mail!” 

“ That was all my poor nervousness.” 

“ Anyhow, the girl is here, and whether she goes for Wash or 
not, he’ll have, in less than ten minutes, to go for her.” And the 
old gentleman laughs and shakes at his own joke till a couple of 
oily tears steal calmly down his ruby cheeks. 

“TI don’t fancy this job,” cries Wash, pouncing upon a cutlet. 
“Can't Florence Maitland go and.meet her?” 

“ That is just what Florence is ready to do.” 

The girl who utters these words is strikingly haughty, strik- 
ingly good-looking. She would be handsome, if the expression in 
her eyes were more soft and that of her mouth less hard. She is 
attired in a sable coat that would bring water to the mouth of a 
Russian archduchess, while a hat of the same costly fur sits jaunt- 
ily on her shapely and Juno-like head. 

“ Are yeu going down to the boat?” asks.Mrs. Trubsome. 

“Yes.” 

“ Won’t you have some breakfast ?” 

“T have had a cup of coffee. I shall breakfast with my fellow- 
orphan.” 

The servant announces the carriage. 

“Won't it be fun trying to pick out our girl!” laughs Flor- 
ence, as, disdaining all offers of service, she trips down the steps. 
“Let us have a bet on it, Wash.” 

“ All right.” 


The Aurania is being warped in, the dock appearing to move 
instead of the leviathan steamer. 

“She has had a rough passage,” observes Wash. “See the 
smokestack all white.” 

“ Ay, and ice in the rigging.” 

“ Look out for a girl in black.” 

“TI see one!” cries Miss Maitland excitedly. “See, over 
there; next to— Pshaw! it is an old woman.” 

“Do you observe a black hat and veil next to that tall, 
bearded man in the Scotch bonnet ?” 

~ =e, yoo!” 

“Till bet—” 
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“ She has a pink necktie.” 

“Crushed again!” laughs Wash. 

A long row of faces appears above the bulwarks—a row ex- 
tending from stem to stern of the ship. 

“Just fancy, Wash, that behind that wall of wood may be 
standing your future wife!” 

“T don’t fancy it at all.” 

The magnificent floating palace is at length moored to the 
dock, and Miss Maitland with her escort is hustled up the gang. 
way—hustled in good sooth, for there are those on the quay who 
are madly eager to clasp their loved ones, separated from them 
by three thousand miles of ocean, to their gladdened hearts. 
Some there are who advance to offer the inestimable boon of 
sympathy to sorrow and suffering ; some, with blanched lips and 
dilated eyes, who rush forward to learn the worst. 

“ There she is!” says Wash, pointing to a tall girl in a black 
ulster who calmly stands by a pile of state-room luggage. 
“Nice, but hard-looking.” 

“Go over and make yourself known.” 

He advances awkwardly enough. 

“Tam looking for Miss Lawson,” he says with a bow. 

“Are you one of Mr. Trubsome’s family, sir?” 

“Tam Mr. Trubsome’s son.” 

“Miss Lawson is on board, sir.” 

“ Am I not addressing Miss Lawson ?” 

“TI am Stokens, Miss Lawson’s maid, sir. I shall go and 
acquaint my mistress. Would you be so kind as to have an eye 
to the baggage, sir?” And she trips away to disappear. 

“Well?” asks Florence. 

“A nice mess I’ve made of it. That’s Stokens, Miss Law- 
son’s maid.” 

Miss Maitland laughs till Stokens reappears, following a young 
girl who is very tearful-eyed, very red-lipped, and very pale. 
She is petite, a great pilot-coat with hussar black braid almost 
eclipsing her. 

She advances with womanly instinct to Florence, who takes 
to her at once. 

“ Are you Miss Trubsome?” she eagerly asks. 

“T am just as good, my dear!” exclaims Florence, folding 
her close to the sables and kissing her. Then the two cry a little, 
and Wash asks Stokens about the passage. 

“ Awful bad, sir. My mistress was sick the ’ole way over, 
and I was ’orribly 'elpless. Ha! would you?” This to a deck- 
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hand, with a rap on his knuckles from a bundle of umbrellas, who 
is for removing the baggage to land. 

It is Wash’s turn now. 

“We are very, very glad to see you, Miss Lawson,” he says, 
“my father and mother and Florence here, and—and—I—we'll 
all do our level best to make you feel at home.” 

She takes his hand in both of hers, only covering two of his 
big fingers, and gratefully presses. 

“I refused to go anywhere except to you, for it was poor 
papa’s last request. I have relatives in Scotland, who wanted me 
to come to them, but—’”’ 

“You will be much happier here, dear,” cries Florence. 
“Come along; the sooner you get rid of the ship the better. 
Wash, you can stay with Stoker—” 

“Stokens, if you please, miss,” interposes the maid. 

“Stokens, and get the baggage passed through; and I will 
take dear little—what is your given name?” 

“Given name?” asks Miss Lawson in surprise. 

“Well, Christian name?” 

“Marie. I am dedicated to Our Lady.” 

“TI don’t know what that means, Marie, for I am a—well, I 
can’t tell what I am—nothing. It depends very much on how 
they heat the church in winter and cool it in summer, or the side- 
whiskers of the pastor. Don’t be shocked, dear. After a good 
breakfast, a talk, and a rest, I’ll take you out for a sleigh-ride.” 

“Would you mind driving me to some Catholic church?” 

“Now?” 

yes.” 

“What for?” 

“To return thanks to God Almighty for my safe passage.” 

Miss Maitland stares at her in silence ; then she turns to the 
coachman. 

“Thomas, do you know of a Catholic church on the way to 
the house ?” 

“ Five or six, miss.” 

“Then stop at the best—at the dest, mind you.” And she 
bangs the door. 

“Glory be to God! ye’d think it was a store I was to drive 
to,” mutters the honest Jehu, “instead of to the house o’ God. 
The dest / That’s the way wid them, blown about be every 
Windy docthrine, as Father Cassidy says.” : 


__ A family jury sits upon Miss Lawson after she has retired for 
the night. 
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“A most ignorant little girl,” exclaims Mr. Trubsome. “She 
knows nothing of American history, and couldn't tell me the 
date of the evacuation of New York by the British. It is my 
Opinion that she never heard of the country at all till poor Ed, 
her father, mentioned us.” 

“T asked her about those wonderful Cheltenham pills for the 
nerves. She could tell me nothing. She hasn’t a single patent 
medicine with her,’’ moans Mrs. Trubsome. 

“She’s none the worse for that,” laughs her husband. 

“ She’s a quiet little darling,” bursts in Florence, “ that wants 
ashaking up. She's awfully good—she’s a Catholic, you know. 
It’s a dead pity that she’s in deep mourning, for I could have 
given her such a time—the Patriarchs’ ball on Monday night, 
Mrs. Astor’s on Tuesday, Mrs. Bradley-Martin’s on Wednesday, 
Flossie Bild’s rosebud luncheon on Thursday; on Friday ’’—she 
counts on her bejewelled fingers—“ what is there on Friday ?— 
oh! a sleighing party and dinner at Jerome Park; Saturday—” 

“T just imagine that Miss Lawson, whether in mourning or 
not, wouldn’t care to go in for that rattling programme. Good- 
night! I’m off to the club.” And Wash dutifully kisses his 
mother and strides out. 


A month has rolled onwards. Christmas has passed. Marie 
has made a real English plum-pudding with her own dainty 
hands, of which Mr. Trubsome innocently partakes, and gets 
laughed at when his anger at being led into eating anything Eng- 
lish bursts forth. Every morning; rain or shine, beholds Marie 
at the eight-o’clock Mass at the Cathedral, Wash of late escorting 
her thither, no matter to what “ wee sma’ hour” he has been de- 
tained at the Union. She does not desire this, and attends an 
earlier Mass at St. Stephen’s. He is not to be baffled, however, 
and on Christmas morning attended the first Mass, although he 
had been “on revel” to a very advanced hour. 

“ You will spoil your complexion, Marie.” 

“ You will catch pneumonia.” 

“ You will slip on the ice and break your bones.” 

“ Malaria hangs around in the early morning.” 

She only laughs as batteries such as these are opened upon 
her, and continues to hold the even tenor of her way. Morning 
after morning when she returns from her orisons, rosy, bright- 
eyed, fresh as May dew, she is met by her maid with “ Please, 
miss, would you step into Miss Maitland’s room ?” 

There lies Florence, hollow-eyed, yawny, languid, if not fever- 
ish, after this ball, or that hop, or the other theatre party. 
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“T do think that I will give this all up, Marie,” she yawns; “it 
unfits one for anything else; it makes one feel a hundred; it 
wearies. Bah! the same round, the same people, the—yes, Char- 
lotte,” to her maid, “I'll wear heliotrope to-night at Mrs. Paran 


so 


Stevens’. 

Wash turns in for afternoon tea now, spreads his immense legs 
under the gipsy table, looks happy, and says very little. He 
dines at home muchly, and finds fault with the cookery with the 
air of a crucial connossieur. Mr. Trubsome holds Marie as the 
Ancient Mariner held the wedding guest, every morning after 
breakfast, to narrate unto her the grand and thrilling story that 
led up to the signing of the Declaration of Independence ; and she 
now knows the portraits of the signatories without once glancing 
at the key, a proof copy of the celebrated picture hanging in Mr. 
Trubsome’s study between George Washington and his comely 
dame Martha. Mrs. Trubsome is scarcely reconciled to her 
guest. Marie is too healthy, too nerveless to evoke sympathy. 
Of patent medicines she knows nothing, of spas and healtheries 
about thesame. The only theme that interests Mrs. Trubsome is 
the illness of Mr. Lawson, which, she insists, would never have 
ended fatally had the lamented gentleman partaken of “ Jobson’s 
Blood Tingler,” or “ Medcup’s Nerve Twitcher,” or even “ Tom- 
tod’s Stomach Desiccator.” 

- 

One afternoon, while Wash is engaged in playing a game of 
chess with Marie, a servant hands that young lady a card. She 
reads aloud, half-unconsciously, “ Captain Belfort, Third Dragoon 
Guards,” adding, with a very pleased expression : 

“ Show him in, please.” 

Wash frowns and looks very rueful. 

“Won't you excuse me?.” she says. “Captain Belfort is the 
son of my kinsfolk in Perthshire. We can finish our game later 
on.” 

“Oh! don’t let me interfere,” says Wash almost bitterly, up- 
setting the chess-board and then the table in an awkward effort 
to rise. 

Captain Belfort enters. He is tall, inclined to obesity and bald- 
ness, but is a thorough “plunger” from his boot-heel, which he 
digs into the Aubusson carpet, to his tawny moustache, to which 
he administers a preliminary twirl. 

“ Awfully glad to see you, Miss Lawson. Awfully sorry for 
your loss. Awfully—yaas, awfully. Am here for a look at this 
shop.. Awfully rum shop it is.” 

VOL, XLII.—30 
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“Captain Belfort, let me introduce Mr. Trubsome.” 

The two men acknowledge one another by a nod. 

“When did you arrive?” 

“ This morning.” 

“Had you a good passage ?” 

“ Awfully blowy and rolly and wavy, you know—yaas, aw- 
fully.” 

Then she asks him after her kinsfolk, who are, according to 
the gallant warrior, “awfully fit.” 

Florence comes in and Belfort is duly presented. After he 
regains his seat he screws a rimless glass into his left eye and 
peers at her. She, in order to meet him on equal terms, adjusts 
her pinces nez, and the two glare at one another. 

Yes, the captain has been in Egypt, and has been awfully 
knocked about by those confounded niggers. Yes, he has been in 
India, and has been awfully knocked about by ‘¢hose confounded 
niggers. The two young ladies extract some talk from him, and 
then propose to administer tea. 

‘‘Wash,” suddenly exclaims Florence, “is your father dining 
out to-day?” 

“T don’t know,” replies Wash gloomily, his first words in half 
an hour. “ Yes, he is,” he adds with sudden vivacity. ‘“ The 
Bunker Hill Club dine to-day,” with a hard glance at the British 
warrior ; “it’s the anniversary of—” 

“That’s all right, Wash. I want to give a little dinner at 
Delmonico’s to Marie’s kinsman;” cries Fiorence. “Goand order 
it. You pretend to know a lot about dinners; let us see how 
you'll come out. Secure the round table in the corner window. 
Be off! Captain Belfort,” she adds, “ my dear guardian, my sec- 
ond father, is very peculiar on the subject of—well, he don’t like 
Britishers, and will not have them at any price. We can do 
nothing with him. He actually imagined himself ill because he 
ate some English plum-pudding on Christmas day made by 
Marie here. We are powerless, but we want to do all that we 
can for you.” 

“ What an awfully extraordinary old fellow!” exclaims the 
captain. “And you mean to say that because of things that 
happened five or six hundred years ago he keeps it up? By 
Jove!” And he pulls dreamily at his moustache, as if it were 
candy. 

They sip their tea, and contrive to get out of Belfort that he 
is stopping at the Brevoort ; that he hopes to pot buffalo; that 
he is in no hurry, having six months’ leave of absence from his 
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regiment ; that he has a “ pal” with him, who is going to look at 
a ranch in Wyoming, and that he hopes for a lot of sleighing and 
canvas-back ducks. 

“ Who’s talking of canvas-backs?” asks Mr. Trubsome; senior, 
who rolls in, smiling all over and rubbing his hands gleefully. 
The girls glance at one another. The captain rises and tugs vig- 
orously at his moustache. 

‘ “Mr. Trubsome,” palpitates Marie, ‘let me introduce Cap— 
Captain Belfort, who has just arrived, and—and brings me good 
news of my dear friends in Scotland.” 

“Humph!” And Trubsome glares at the British warrior. 
“In the English army, sir?” 

“ Yaas, the K.°D. G.’s”; hastily adding in reply to a ques- 
tioning glance, “ the King’s Dragoon Guards.” 

“JT know them, sir. They were over here in 1774-5 and '6 
and’7. In the spring of 1778 they were in Philadelphia, but they 
abandoned that city in June to come along here. In 1780 they 
were in West Point with that black-hearted traitor, Arnold. 
Have you ever heard of Yorktown, sir?” 

“ | have—aw—been quartered at York; a doosidly good bil- 
let, too. Awfully good club, awfully hospitable people, and 
the hunting keen. The regiment hunted at York—” 

“ Well, sir, they were hunted at York—town, and—” 

“Papa!” bursts in Florence. 

“This is only history, my child. I’m giving the captain the 
history of his regiment.” 

“ You are very good, sir,” says Belfort stiffly. 

“On the 17th of October, 1781, Yorktown surrendered, and 
the K. D. G.’s with it. Why, sir, we had the most splendid cele- 
bration here on the centennial—the 17th of October, 1881. It 
lasted for days. I attended, and wore a uniform and carried a 
musket that belonged to my grandfather, who fought zz one and 
with the other at Bunker Hill.” 

Captain Belfort rises to take his leave. 

“ Papa,” says Florence, “I am giving a little dinner at Del- 
monico’s to Captain Belfort, our dear Marie’s friend, as I know 
your prejudices and—” 

“ How dare you do such a thing!” pulling her ear. “ Cap. 
tain, you will dine Zere. You are my prisoner. I put you on pa- 
role that while in New York you will dine here as often as you 
can, provided always that you discuss with me over our walnuts 
and claret the glorious campaigning of a hundred years ago. 
To-night I dine with the Bunker Hill Club to celebrate the anni- 
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versary of our treaty with France, but my wife and son, and the 
little girls here, will entertain you.” 

“You are awfully good,” says the captain, “and, by Jove! 
I'd like to hear a lot about Buncombe Hill—” 

“ Bunker.” And he spells it for him, and briefly describes the 
fight. 

“ T have engaged the table by telephone and ordered the din- 
ner,” observes Wash. 

“ You can dis-order it, my son. Captain Belfort dines here. 
I feel it a duty to feed a British officer, we had them on half-ra- 
tions for so long.” 

Wash gives Florence a look that plainly says, “ What next?” 


Wash does his best to be civil to Belfort—puts him up at 
his club, brings him to several smart dances, and lends him a 
sleigh and pair of horses. But he cannot get him to leave New 
York, or yet No. — Fifth Avenue, although he endeavors to pic- 
ture the glories of Niagara in its gigantic mantle of ice; of Flor- 
ida, with its fragrant orange-groves ; of Boston, so British, and its 
“boys” so well up to the mark all round. The only thing Wash 
admires about the captain are his clothes, and he, despite the 
thirty degrees, goes about in a tight-fitting frock and gaiters and 
varnished boots, his nose as blue as indigo, his cheeks blanched 
with cold. Belfort’s companion, a Mr. Dyke, leaves for Wyoming 
after a vain endeavor to uproot the gallant captain. 

“How Marie can find patience to-listen to the nonentities of 
this fat fool is more than I can imagine, mummy,” Wash ex- 
claims about ten times a day to his mother, who invariably re- 
plies: “Love, my dear boy, is always blind. The very brutal 
health of these two people establishes an affinity.” 

Belfort makes himself as agreeable as possible to the old lady, 
and has cabled to Cairo for some desert water used by the Arabs 
and considered by these nomads as possessing wondrous healing 
powers. He listens to her nervous woes, and lets her warble on, 
while he gazes with rapturous eyes upon Marie, who is ever at 
home and ever at work. 

“That’s an awfully swell frock you are embroidering, Miss 
Lawson,” he exclaims, as one evening Marie is engaged with 
bullion-thread and seed pearls. 

“It is a robe for the Madonna. The church in which this 
statue of Our Blessed Lady stands is very, very poor.” 

“Do they want coin?” 

“Oh! indeed they do.” 
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“ Would you mind writing the address down in this book for 
me?” 

She writes it in a bold, large, generous hand. 

“Thanks awfully! I suppose that fifty pound wouldn’t do 
‘em much harm?” 

“ Make it a cool hundred, Captain Belfort,” laughs Florence. 

“Oh! this is too bad,” interposes Marie. 

“Not a bit; he is one of you. In what better way could he 
spend his money ?” 

It should be mentioned that Belfort is a Catholic. At first 
he used to present himself at the pew in the cathedral which 
Wash had secretly rented for Miss Lawson, late for Mass. Marie 
gravely took him to task, and on the following Sunday he was 
there before her. Then he knelt very little. For this he was 
also impounded. Then he was minus a prayer-book—a want 
speedily supplied by his uncompromising neighbor. He was 
' for asking questions and for turning round to gaze up at the 
choir, but he soon relinquished such practices. And lastly, under 
Marie’s admonition, instead of making an absurd motion with his 
thumb anywhere about the regions of his throat or chest, he 
gravely and faithfully blessed himself. 

Miss Lawson was absolutely her own mistress. She came 
and went, and there was no one to question her. Florence would 
sometimes jest with her anent her prolonged absences. 

“If you would only come with me, Florence, and give up 
some of those eternal matinées, those perpetual visitings, which 
you acknowledge are dreadfully boring, you would be more of 
what God intended you to be, with your brain and your heart and 
your wealth—a useful woman.” 

“ Wait until Lent, Marie. I shall be a different person, I as- 
sure you. I shall dress in sombre colors, violets and grays; and 
I don’t mind going to church with you twice a week. And for 
the first and last week I shall not enter a theatre. There! isn’t 
that next door to conversion? Who knows but I may ‘vert’ 
some day?” 

Lent arrives. Captain Belfort beats a retreat to Boston and 
Niagara, and lastly to Saratoga, where Mr. Trubsome joins him in 
order to go over the battle-fields that led to Clinton’s surrender. 
Trubsome and the British warrior get on wonderfully well. Bel- 
fort has posted himself through the medium ofa work technically 
written by an English officer, and worries the ardent American 
with military phraseology. Inall this, however, Trubsome recog- 
nizes a keen intelligence and a foeman worthy of his steel. 
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Wash threatens voyages round the world; trips to India to 
pot tigers; to the East to visit scimitar-guarded Mohammedan 
cities ; to the North Pole, if an expedition be gotten up; to the 
top of Chimborazo. But—he never stirs. His toilets are reful- 
gent, his manners morose. He smokes a great deal too many 
cigarettes, and his mother intends asking Miss Lawson to request 
of him as a favor to cut down his daily allowance at least one- 
half. His club knows him not ; he takes long walks in the snow, 
and at times cannot be induced to leave the cosey little room at- 
tached to his bed-room. 

“ Faix, we have wan Christian in the house, anyhow,” observes 
Mrs. Trubsome’s cook, as she prepares a piquant entrée for her 
“delicate” mistress, ‘an that’s Miss Lawson. Se fasts, an’ no 
mistake. It’s rale Lent with fer. It an’t soup that pretends to be 
flour and water; it an’t fish, done up to the queen’s taste, at two 
dollars a pound; it an’t ducks, that’s neither fish or fowl or 
flesh; nor flim-flams that’s full of sherry wine, and port wine, 
and Maydarial wine. No, the darlin’! it’s dry toast, and no milk 
in her tea, and everything for to correspond. There's luck and 
grace in this house as long as she’s in it, God bless her!” 

Florence Maitland is as good, ay, and better than her word. 
She refuses every invitation; and, if her sackcloth be tailor-made 
and her ashes somewhat fragrant, she strides forward on a 
rougher but, after a while, a less wearisome road. 

“O my!” she exclaims, “if Susie Blyde or Mamie van 
Strope were to see me now.” This, as with Marie she enters a 
poor tenement-building, bringing comfort to the sickened heart 
of the helpless mother of six little children. The girl’s check- 
book is ever in her hand, and the generous impulses that have 
hitherto only blossomed under the sunshine of fame and fashion 
now bear fruit in obscurity and shadow. 

Lent over, Captain Belfort returns from the Rockies. Flor- 
ence Maitland, being one of the leaders of fashion, flings herself 
into the whirl and spins as giddily round as any dancing dervish. 

“Bah! it’s all Dead Sea fruit,” she will say. ‘“ The moment 
the season is over, Marie, let us take Wash and our maids and 
visit the great shrines of the world, from Monserrat to Mecca. 
That will be doing something.” 


An April shower catches Miss Lawson on her way to early 
Mass. She remains in her damp clothes, and comes home chilled. 
The family doctor is sent for, and an immense fuss is made by 
Mrs. Trubsome, who takes charge of her and furnishes her room 
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with a whole battery of bottles. She does not improve. Florence 
becomes a most troublesome but most affectionate nurse. She 
constantly awakes her patient to ask if she requires anything, 
and is then in despair because the girl cannot sleep. She fights 
pitched battles with Mrs. Trubsome, and sends for two additional 
physicians without consulting the family one. Ina word, she is 
an amiable nuisance, is in everybody’s way, and in antagonism to 
every human being she encounters about the house. 

“ You call everything fever here, by Jove!” says Captain Bel- 
fort—“ a fever finger, a fever lip. We don’t do that in England.” 

“Who cares what you do in England?” snaps Miss Maitland. 

Marie has a request to make of Florence. 

“TI want you,” she says, “as to morrow will be the first of 
May, the month of Mary, to go to Our Lady’s altar in the Cathe- 
dral and place a bouquet of white roses at her feet.” 

'  “T will—I will!” bursts Florence. 

“ And every day during the month.” 

“Yes, darling, yes!” 

“And I want you to say one Ave Maria. It is a short little 
prayer. I will teach it to you.” And she repeats it, the other 
girl breathing it after her, word for word, until it is committed 
to memory. 

Florence faithfully performs this task. She goes nowhere 
else. It isa pilgrimage. Maria’s chill has burned up into fever, 
and the doctors look very, very grave. 

One day Florence is later than usual in visiting the altar of 
Our Lady. A man, bent in an attitude of the deepest devotion, 
kneels before it. Florence starts. It is Wash. She can hardly 
believe her eyes. She retires till he goes slowly away, and then 
makes her daily offering of pure white roses and says her simple 
prayer. But oh! so devoutly. 


It is the “ Glorious Fourth,” and ninety degrees in the shade. 
Up and down the piazza of Washington House, Tarrytown, 
paces Mr. Trubsome, attired in a rusty uniform a trifle too small 
for him, and over his shoulder the celebrated musket that com- 
mitted such fearful havoc on the British at Bunker Hill. He 
perspires to an alarming degree, and his complexion suggests 
apoplexy. Mrs. Trubsome is on a rocking-chair; it has very 
wide arms, and to each is attached a small medicine-chest. She 
now and then applies herself to the chest, takes out a particular 
bottle, and either inhales the aroma or helps herself to its contents. 

Under an immense chestnut-tree on the velvety lawn hang 
two hammocks. One is occupied by Marie, the other by Flor- 
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ence. Beside the former, stretched on the greensward, is Wash; 
beside the other the British captain, who vies with Mr. Trubsome 
in color and moisture. A regiment of small boys, all with drums, 
their leader playing “ Yankee Doodle”’ on a tin whistle of tor- 
turing shrillness, marches up the avenue, and, after giving three 
cheers for George Washington, departs laden with Roman can- 
dles, Catherine wheels, and rockets of every conceivable descrip- 
tion.. The Hudson is languorously dozing in the dayshine. The 
greenery everywhere is bathed in sunlight, while the dimpled 
hills seem as though composed of a beautiful film. A war-ship, 
on its way to West Point, causes Mr. Trubsome to fling aside his 
treasured musket and dash at a small brass cannon, to which he 
applies a match, his wife holding her bejewelled fingers to her 
ears. Bang! and Mr. Trubsome now hauls on a flag, dipping it 
in further salutation to Uncle Sam’s “ powder-boat,” which salutes 
in return, to the worthy man’s rapturous delight. Not a craft 
passing up or down the river fails to salute Washington House, 
and the banging of the cannon and the hauling on the flag in re- 
sponse to whistles from steamers, cannon and rockets and guns 
from sailing vessels, keeps the proprietor in a very blaze of fren- 
zied exertion. 


Marie, after peering through the bars of the gates of death, 
returned slowly to life, and her beautiful and holy resignation 
made so deep an impression upon the impulsive heart of Florence 
that she resolved to embrace the faith. 

“I have a big, big surprise for you, Marie,” she said one day 
as the girl was coming into convalescence. “ I am to be received 
into your church to-morrow, and so is Wash.” 


Captain Belfort has obtained extra leave, and chuckles im- 
mensely over the letter that announces the furlough and his pro- 
motion to “ major.” One afternoon he asks Mr. Trubsome for 
an interview in the library. 

“ You were all wrong about that skirmish at Brooklyn, captain. 
The real facts of the case are these—” 

“My dear sir, I concede. I yield everything. I want to 
speak on another subject.” 

“Oh! that’s the way you try to get out of it. Now, my 
dear sir, George Washington, when he found that the alliance—" 

“It's about an alliance I want to speak,” gasps the major. 
“ You have been so awfully nice to me, and your wife, and your 
boy, and Miss Lawson, and Miss Maitland, that I have to thank 
you most awfully. You see I have got awfully fond of the whole 
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lot of you, and why not? You see you have made my visit to 
this big country so awfully jolly that, by Jove! I really don’t 
know how to thank you. You see, don’t you know, that it’s 
awfully jolly to be so well treated, and your cookery is so awfully 
excellent, and your cellar is so awfully fit; and you see, don’t you 
know, that I have about £3,000 a year—$15,000—and a snug little 
place in Leicestershire, where I want you all to come and stop as 
long as you can, and I want Miss Maitland most awfully to stop 
all the time, as my wife, don’t you see.” And poor Belfort, after 
this prolonged intellectual effort, relapses into stolid silence. 

“ Am I to understand that you want to marry Florence?” 

Belfort nods. 

“T must search for precedents. I believe it was common 
enough for American girls to marry British officers after the war. 
Why, yes, to be sure, my own grandaunt married a Colonel 
Whepster, and I never heard that she was unhappy or badly 
treated. I'll think over this, captain—” 

“ Major, sir!” 

“Major, then, and I'll see how the enemy is posted.” 

Belfort, in a fever of excitement, meets Florence as he emerges 
from the library. 

“ More battles, major?” she laughs. 

“ A victory, I hope,” he blurts out, then follows up: “ Flor- 
ence, I have £3,000 a year, and a snug little place in Leicester- 
shire—” and he stops. 

“ And you want me to share it with you,” she cries in despera- 
tion. : 

“ Yaas, most awfully.” 

“ Well—yes. You see,” she adds, “ you are dreadfully stupid, 
but a good fellow. Oh! I know more than you think, and I 
know what a trump you are to your poor relations. I am bright 
enough for both,” she naively adds. 

Of Wash’s wooing of Marie I shall not write one word. They 
are engaged. This is sufficient. 

On Christmas morning next it is Mr. Trubsome’s intention to 
read out at breakfast the following cablegram : 


“Tf not detained at Quarantine the SS. Aurania will arrive at 
her dock, Pier No. 19, North River, at 11 A.M. 
“ MANAGER MARINE DEPARTMENT.” 


And to add: 
“ And you refused to go and meet her, Wash!” 
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THE LEGEND OF SAINT ALEXIS. 
Part III. 


Not far from where Euphrates, that great river, 
From heights of Taurus seaward winds in flood 
Its mighty youth replenishing for ever, 
In days of yore a royal city stood: 
Two lesser streams embraced it like two arms 
That clasp some bright one in her bridal charms. 


Around it gleamed Plane-tree and Poplar shivering 
In Syrian gales tempered by mountain snows, 
And gardens green traversed by runnels quivering 
And Palms at each side set in columned rows: 
High in the midst a church of ancient fame , 

There rose. Edessa was that city’s name. 


Before that church there stood five porches fair 
Wherein the maimed and crippled sued for alms ; 
Likewise God’s penitents, admitted there 
As men beloved, might hear the hymns and psalms 
Until, their penance past, once more the shrine 
Received them, and they fed on food divine. 


Within that fivefold narthex one there knelt 
Of race unknown, and humbler than the rest, 
His garment hair-cloth ’neath a leathern belt ; 
He deemed himself unmeet to stand as guest 
Within that hallowed precinct whose embrace 
Cherished the Veil all-blest and “ Sacred Face.” 


For that cause, year by year, he dwelt without, 
Although in spirit kneeling still within ; 

And neither civic pomp nor popular shout 
Made way to him. Propping a haggard chin 

On haggard hand he sat with low-bent brows 

Absorbed in heavenly thoughts, unearthly vows. 
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Meantime o’er all the world’s circumference 
Euphemian sent wise men to seek his son: 
Some to Laodicea sailed, and thence 
Their way, like others, to Edessa won ; 
Near him they drew ; upon him turned their eye, 
And knew him not; yet passed him with a sigh. 


There were who turned again, and, instinct-taught, 
Lodged on those fingers worn a piece of bread ; 
And he with gladness ate it, for his thought 
Grew humbler daily ; breaking it, he said 
“Thank God that I have eaten of their hand 
Whom once I fed and held at my command!” 


So thus by patience and long-suffering first, 
And next through heart self-emptied to its core, 
The inmost of Christ’s Teaching on him burst ; 
And “ Blessed they who mourn,” “ Blessed the poor,” 
Lived on his lips, as he in them with awe 
The shrouded Vision of God’s greatness saw. 


He saw the things men see not. Ina glass 
Nearer to God than Nature’s best, in Man 
He saw that God Who ever is and was: 
In those whom this world lays beneath her ban 
The halt, the stricken, saw their Maker most: 
The saved he saw in those the fool deems lost. 


Now when those years were past, within the church 
One day, as vespers ceased, was heard a Voice, 
“ Bring in My Son who kneeleth in the porch : 
The same shall see My Countenance and rejoice.” 
Then forth God’s people rushed, both old and young, 
And haled the man to where that picture hung. 


Instant that Pilgrim fixed his eyes thereon, 
And saw that Countenance through its mist of blood 
Which many see not: still, ere set of sun, 
A change miraculous swifter than a flood 
O’erswept it. Grief and shame far off were driven: 
It shone as shines the Saviour’s Face in heaven. 
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And still he said : “‘ Behold, these Faces twain 
Reveal the portions twain to man allowed ; 
For one of these is earth and Holy Pain, 
And one is heavenly Glory, when the cloud 
Of time dissolves.” And still his prayer he made 
For those far off: “ Aid them, Thou Saviour, aid!” 


‘Twas needed sore. The day Alexis fled 
His mother sat in ashes on the ground, 
And thenceforth day by day; and still she said, 
“ Lo, thus I sit until the Lost is found!” 
And night by night murmured the one-day bride, 
“ His wife I am: faithful I will abide. 


“T will not muse, as once, in groves of Greece, 
Nor dance, as once, in palace halls of Rome ; 

Until this wedded widowhood shall cease, 
Here with his parents I will make my home: 

I must be patient now, though proud of yore: 


He called me ‘Child!’ He said, ‘We meet once more.’”’ 


While sinks the sun, nighing his watery bed, 
The shadow reacheth soon the valley’s breast ; 
More late it climbeth to the mountain’s head— 
His loved one gone, Euphemian hoped the best : 
Not yet the shade had reached him. Every morn 
He said: “ Ere night Alexis may return! 


“ The day my Son was born—the self-same hour— 
I shook the dust from many a treasured scroll 
Precious with that which time would fain devour, 
The great deeds of our House. In one fair whole 
To blend those annals was my task for years: 
They bled full oft: they cannot end in tears.” 


But when his messengers from all the lands 
Returning, early some, and others late, 
From Gaul, Iberia, Thrace, from Syrian sands, 
Red Libyan coasts, and Calpé’s golden gate, 
Brought back the self-same tidings as the first, 
That grief which reached him last was grief the worst. 
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Silent he mused: “ Were these our prayers of old? 
Sent was our child, that late-conceded boy, 
To be the lamb unblemished of our fold, 
Then vanish, and to by-word change our joy ? 
Had he but won the martyr’s crown and fame! 
But now God’s Church shall never hear his name. 


“O ancient House, revered in days of yore, 
Then dark, yet just, I deemed that years to be 
Fourfold to thee, now Christian, would restore 
What time or heathen hate had reft from thee, 
And of thy greatness make a boon for all— 
That dream is past! Now let the roof-tree fall!” 


Thus as his father mourned Alexis knelt 

‘One day before that picture-hallowed shrine, 
When suddenly he heard at once and felt 

A voice oracular, awful yet benign: 
“ This day in prayer be mighty for those Three, 
Since what to them I grant I grant through thee.” 


Then prayed the Saint as Saints alone can pray ; 
And on that far-off Three, they knew not why, 
There feil a calm undreamed of till that day, 
As when some great storm ceases from the sky 
Sudden, and into harbor sweeps the bark, 
And green hills laugh around, and sings the lark. 


Thenceforth for things gone by they hungered less, 
And of the joy to come had oftener vision ; 

Thenceforth self-will inflamed not heart-distress, 
Nor pride, dissolved in some strange soul-fruition : 

The parents saw their son once more a child; 

The wife, as when he saw her first, and smiled. 


Two years passed by: once more within his heart 
That son received an answer from his God: 

“Go to the great sea down, and thence depart 
To Tarsus, where My servant, Paul, abode ; 

For I will show thee there by tokens true 

The things which thou must suffer and must do.” 
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The man of God arose, and gat him down 

To where Laodicea’s mast-thronged bay 
Mirrored that queenly city’s towery crown, 

And found a ship for Tarsus bound that day, 
And sailed till o’er the morn-touched deep arose 
Her walls, and hills behind her white with snows. 


Then from those hills a storm rushed forth, as when 

An eagle from great cliffs has kenned its quarry ; 
And the black ship before it raced like men 

Who flee the uplifted sword they dare not parry, 
With necks low bent. So fled that ship: each sail 
Split ; and the masts low leaned like willows in the gale. 


Amid the slanted rain of falling spars, 
And roar of winds and billows far and near, 
Astonished stood those sea-worn mariners, 
And hushed, since none his neighbor’s voice might hear: 
Then heard God's Saint: “ For all this company 
Fear nothing. Of their number none shall die. 


“ Fear not for thine own self: this storm is Mine, 
And it shall lay thee by thy father’s door: 

There shall the great storm greet thee—storm benign, 
For what I take, that fourfold I restore.” 

Next morn they entered Tiber’s mouth: at Rome 

He stood ere noon, and saw his father’s home, 


Saw it far off whilst yet upon his way 
To earth’s cathedral metropolitan, 
“ Mother and Head of Churches,” there to pray 
That what to him remained of life’s brief span 
Might, through God's help, accomplish God’s decree, 
And praise His Name for all eternity. 


Entering, he knelt before that crypt cross-crowned 
Where, in a subterranean chapel small, 

Reposed, awaiting God’s Last Trumpet’s, sound, 
The sacred bones of Peter and of Paul: 

A child, before those portals he had prayed, 

Nor e’er had lacked in prayer the Apostles’ aid. 
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Evening drew nigh: he left the Lateran: 

Anon, as slow he paced Rome’s stateliest street, 
From Ceesar’s palace issued forth a man, 

Though bent, majestic, with attendance meet. 
That man Alexis knew. With steadfast eye 
The sire drew near the son; and passed him by. 


Then cried that son with anguished voice and face 
“ Servant of God, revered and loved of all, 
Within thy house yield me a little place 
That I may daily eat the crumbs that fall 
Down from thy table.” And his sire replied: 
“So be it, Pilgrim: walk thou by my side.” 


Through lonely ways dimmed by the day’s decline 
That sire and son made way, and neither spake, 
Till, step by step climbing Mount Aventine, 
They reached that well-known mansion. Flake by flake 
The snows were falling. "Twas not like the day 
Of that fair bridal in that far-off May. 


Alexis spake: “ A stripling, sir, I saw 

Ofttime thy house; memory thereof I keep: 
Beneath the great stair, on a bed of straw, 

Slept then a mastiff: there I fain would sleep.” 
And answered thus Euphemian: “ Let it be! 
Long since he died: his place remains for thee.” 


Once more the son: “ Footsore and weak am I: 
’Tis time to sleep: my pilgrimage is made: 
The mastiff died: the Pilgrim soon will die.” 
Then down upon the straw his limbs he laid, 
And sank asleep. Whole hours, as there he slept 
Two women by his couch their vigil kept. 


Down from the head of one, silk-soft, snow-white, 
Rolled waves of hair: the younger kept her bloom 
Though worn. They sat beside him till twilight 
Was wholly lost in evening’s deepening gloom, 
And longed that he might wake and eat; and spread 
Their silks and velvets closelier on his bed. 
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At morn he woke. Sickness and crippling pain 
Fixed each its eye thenceforth on that sole man ; 
And like to dead men on the battle-plain 
Silent he lay. In pain his day began, 
In pain worked on till daylight’s last had fled, 
As though great nails had fixed him to his bed. 


And ever by his couch they ministered 
Who loved that sufferer well yet knew him not: 
For at the first note of the wakening bird 
That mother came who o’er her infant’s cot 
Ere break of day so oft had peered; at noon 
His sire drew nigh: and when the rising moon 


Flung o’er the marble floor a beam as bright 
As that long path wherewith it paves the sea, 
Softly she came upon whose bridal night 
So black a shade had fallen so suddenly ; 
And by his bed sat in the white moonshine 
Like one that inly says: “ This place is mine.” 


Some deem they knew him not because so long 
That Syrian sun his wan face had imbrowned ; 

And some because, at God’s high Will, there clung 
A mist illusive still their eyes around ; 

While some are sure that mist, those long sad years, 

Was unmiraculous, and a mist of tears. 


Yet one avers that, gazing evermore 
Year after year upon that Sacred Face, 

Its semblance spread that Pilgrim’s countenance o’er, 
Its anguish fixed, its gleams of heavenly grace, 

So that who saw the living face, beneath 

Its veil saw, too; the Face of Christ in death. 


That sufferer at that hour when Jesus died 
Saw still the Three Hours’ Darkness move o’er earth ; 
And at that hour when rose the Crucified 
He saw God’s Universe in angel mirth 
Flash forth, created new, and heard that song 
The Immaculate sing, the singing spheres among. 
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And Thrones he saw in Heaven; and, near those Thrones, 
Three, for those Three he loved in glory set: 
His father’s was the loftiest, for his groans 
Had risen from crypts of grief profounder yet 
Than theirs; and near he saw a fourth, low down, 
Smaller; and o’er it hung a lowlier crown. 


But when his parents at high festivals 
Serving the mighty Rite were absent long, 
A slave, not Christian, reared in those great halls, 
Of him had charge. At times he did him wrong ; 
Then cried, that wrong rebuked by no complaint, 
“The man’s a fool! Not less the fool’s a Saint!” 


And oft to that low couch a man there came 
Old ere his time, with haught yet pleading eye, 
Who spake: “ My sires to me an ancient name 
Bequeathed. When I am dead, that name shall die.” 
And he made answer: “ Household none on earth 
Can last, save Christ’s. The rest are nothing worth.” 


And oft a woman sat beside that bed, 

Meek-eyed, with soft white hair: “ A child had I: 
The twentieth winter now is past and fled : 

That child returns not. O that I might die!” 
And he replied: “ Have courage, and endure ; 
Pray well; and find thy children in God’s Poor.” 


And many a time low-bent beneath the rod 
A weeper wept, still fair as fair may be, 

But bright no more: “ Pray well, thou Man of God, 
That, living yet, my husband I may see, 

A living man!” And thus he made reply: 

“Yea, thou shalt see thy husband ere thou die!” 


And ever when those Three were set at meat 
Euphemian sent him viands, meat and wine, 

But he of barley crusts alone would eat : 
And still he spake to them of things divine ; 

And still, when back he sank and ceased from speech, 


Musing they sat, or staring each on each. 
VOL, XLII.—31 
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For others spake of great things through the ear 
Divulged to faith: he spake of great things seen 
Clear as the stars of heaven through ether clear, 
Clearer for frosty skies and north wind keen: 
The Martyr means the Witness: such was he, 
Martyr, not slain, of selfless charity, 


Which, loving well, not self, but Man, our brother, 
For that cause loves its God better by far 

Than Man; nor suffers mortal loves to smother 
The immortal Love with lawless loves at war. 

Such men there lived of old: such man was he, 

Bondsman of Love, thence setting many free. 


At times the old passion in their bosoms burned ; 
At times the wound half-healed welled forth anew ; 
Then to that man of woes those strong ones turned, 
Child-like ; and thus he gave them solace true: 
“God yearns to grant you peace, yet waits until 
Your wills are one with His all-loving Will.” 


And when they said, “ Weary we grow of prayer 
Because God hath not given us that we sought,” 

He answered: “ Love in God, and work, and bear; 
Let no man say, ‘ Serve they their God for naught?’ 

Pray for great Rome; for him your Lost One pray, 

That he be faithful till his dying day.” 


Suns rose and set; the seasons circled slow; 
Upon that house settled a gradual peace 
Breathed from that spot obscure and pallet low ; 
_ Yea, as the dews of midnight drench a fleece 
So drenched was every heart with that strange calm, 
And wounds long festering felt the healing balm. 


Now when the years decreed had all gone by, 

There came from God an answer to His Saint: 
“Rejoice! Thy work is worked, and thou shalt die:” 
Then thanks he gave in happy tone though faint, 

And, turning to that slave with quiet smile, 
Demanded parchment scroll and writing-style. 
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Then wrote he down the story of his life, 

And God’s Command, in love that spares not, given; 
And ended thus: “O Parents, and O Wife! 

We meet ere long: no partings are in heaven. 
God called me forth; He said, ‘ Work thou My Will.’ 
In part I worked it, and I work it still. 


“Farewell! God sent you trials great below 
Because for you He keeps great thrones on high: 
Likewise by you God willeth to bestow 
New gifts on man. Each dear domestic tie 
Whereof so many a year ye stood amerced 
Shall yet rule earth—but raised and hallowed first. 


“ Because ye loved your God as few men love, 
He called you forth His witnesses to be 

That Love there is all human loves above, 
A Love all-gracious in its jealousy, 

That, all exacting, all suffices too; 

The world must learn this lesson, and from you.” 


When all was writ he crossed upon his breast 

His arms, and in his right hand clasped that scroll : 
And as the Roman monks arose from rest 

Nocturns to chant, behold, that dauntless soul, 
Cleansed here on earth by fire expiatory, 
When none was near went hence into the glory : 


Next morning, in the Lateran basilic, 

Blessed Pope Innocent, who, throned that day 
High in Saint Peter’s world-wide bishopric, 

O’er all the churches of the world held sway, 
Had sung at Mass that text, though dread, benign, 
“ Unless a man leave all he is not Mine.” 


That moment from the Holy Place a Voice - 
Went forth: “ All ye who labour, come to Me:” 
And yet again: “ All ye that weep, rejoice!” 
At once that mighty concourse sank on knee, 
And each man laid his forehead near the ground : 
Then, close to each, those pillared aisles around, 
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Distinct and clear thus heard they, word by word: 
“Seek out My Saint, and bid him pray for Rome: 
Yea, if he pray, his pleading shall be heard ; 
That lighter thus My judgments may become, 
For now the things concerning Rome have end. 
Seek in Euphemian’s house my Witness and my Friend.” 














Straightway uprising in procession went 
The Roman people. With them paced that day 
The Emperors twain, and holy Innocent 
Between them, higher by the head than they. 
Their crowns Arcadius and Honorius wore, 
His mitre Blessed Peter's successor. 















Arrived, they questioned if beneath that roof 
There dwelt a Saint. All men replied: “ Not here” ; 
All save a pagan slave that stood aloof, 
He who had watched the sick man all that year: 
He spake: “A Saint is here; I did him wrong, 
Yet never heard from him upbraiding tongue.” 













Then to that marble stair Euphemian ran, 
And passed beneath its central arch ; and lo! 
Dead on his small straw pallet lay the man ; 
And on that face, so long a face of woe, 
Strange joy there lived and mystical content ; 
And o’er him with wide wings an Angel bent. 












Aloud Euphemian cried: they flocked around 
And saw and knelt. But some that stood espied 
That parchment in the dead hand clasped and wound, 

And strove to loose it. To that pallet’s side 
Drew near the brother Emperors: each was fain 
To win it from his hold, but strove in vain. 









Lastly Pope Innocent approached, and spread 
Softly upon the dead man’s hand his own; 
And instant dropped that parchment on the bed ; 

Long, standing by that sacred head alone, 
The Pontiff eyed that scroll: at length he raised ; 
While each man, rising, nearer drew and gazed. 
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He spread it wide: he read with voice that trembled ; 
Then beat each heart, and every cheek grew pale, 

And strong men wept with passion undissembled ; 
For short, and plain, and simple was that tale: 

No praise it sued; no censure seemed to shun: 

Record austere of great things borne and done. - 


Now when Euphemian saw these things, and heard, 
Motionless he remained as shape of stone ; 
Ere long he stood a-shivering without word ; 
And lastly fell upon the pavement prone: 
But, when kind arms had raised him, on the dead 
He fixed unseeing eyes, and nothing said. 


Next through that concourse rushed the Mother, wailing, 
“Let be! Shall I not see the babe I bore?” 

And reached the dead ; and then, her forces failing, 
Sank to her knees, and eyed him, weeping sore ; 

And as a poplar sways in stormy air 

So swayed she; and back streamed her long white hair. 


A change—she stood. She who, her whole life long, 
Had lived the soft and silent life of flowers 

Pleased with the beam, patient of rain and wrong, 
Had held, unconscious, all those years and hours, 

A fire within hidden ’neath ashes frore : 

It rose—to speak but once, and speak no more. 


It spake reproach: “ Ah. me! thy Sire and I 
Sought thee while near thou lay’st, but vainly sought 
Likewise a household slave right ruthlessly 
Smote thee at seasons: thou didst answer naught: 
Thou didst not dry our tears! O Son, O Son! 
Make answer from the dead, was this well done ?” 


Last, with firm foot drew near the one-day Wife, 
And looked on him, and said: “I know that face! 
Dead is the hope that cheered the widow’s life: 
’Tis time the Wife her Husband should embrace!” 
She spake, and sank in swoon upon his breast, 
And in that swoon her heart—then first—had rest. 
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But by the Dead still stood Pope Innocent ; 
His deacons placed the mitre on his head ; 
And on his pastoral staff the old man leant: 
Upon that throng his eye he fixed, and said, 
“ Henceforth I interdict all tears. A Saint 
Lies hete. Insult not such with grief or plaint. 


“ This man was God’s Elect; for from a child 
He walked, God’s prophet in an age impure: 
Ye knew him, sirs: harmless and undefiled 
He nothing preached. To act and to endure, 
To live in God’s light hid, unknown to die— 
This task was his. He wrought it faithfully. 


“This man a great work wrought: its greatness fills 
True measure since His Work Who still divides 

To each man severally as He wills ; 
He common souls in common courses guides: 

To some he points strange paths till then untrod: 

This thing had been ill-done had it not come from God. 


“ Behold! He spreads the smooth and level way, 
And blesses those that walk there pure and lowly: 
Behold! He calls, ‘ Ascend My hill, and pray, 
And holy be ye, for your God is holy: 
Let each man hear My Voice and heed My Call; 
For what I give to each I give for all.’” 


He spake, and ceased. Then lo! an angel strain 
At first breathed softly round that straw-laid bed 
Swelled through those halls: and in it mingled plain 
That voice long loved of him so lately dead 
Then when, a child, he poured that vesper hymn, 
“ Salve, Regina,” through the twilight dim. 


Again and yet again that strain ascended ; 
And in it, sweeter each time than before, 
The child-voice with the angelic met and blended ; 
The courts, the garden bowers were flooded o’er, 
Till sorrow seemed to all some time-worn fable, 
As when, to lull sick babes, old nurses babble. 
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It ceased. The Emperors gave command, and straight 
Men stretched the Saint upon a golden bier 
For kings ordained ; and passed the palace gate ; 
And laid him in a church to all men dear ; 
And lo! that night blind men who near him prayed 
Made whole, gave thanks, departing without aid. 


But in that palace where, their Saint was born 

Till death those mourners, sad no more, abode; 
And, yearly as recurred her marriage morn, 

That wife put on her wedding-dress, and showed 
A paler, tenderer reflex, many said, 
Of what she looked the morning she was wed. 


Serving their God—all lame half-service past— * 
Serving their God, and, in their God, His poor, 

They lived; and God, Whose best gift is His last, 
Suffered not these that anguish to endure 

Worn patriots feel watching their land’s decay : 

Ere Rome had fall’n they died—on the same day. 


But two years later came that Scourge from God, j 
Alaric, and those dread warriors, Goth and Hun, 
Whose fathers bled beneath the Roman rod. 
Above the city walls at set of sun 
They laughed a dreadful laugh. At twelve that night 
Men whispered, each to each, with lips death-white. 


The carnage o’er, they passed to farthest shores, 

Exiles or slaves, maiden to matron bound, 
Noble to knight, and hoary’ senators : ‘ 

Yet through God’s saints who slept in Roman ground 
God spared most part ; and scathless towered o’er all 
The basilics three of Peter, John, and Paul. 


Euphemian’s latest act had given command 
To raise, where stood his Fathers’ house in pride, 
A church to God. This day that church doth stand 
Honoring the spot whereon his dearest died : 
Of that huge house remains that stony stair 
Alone, which roofed the dying lion’s lair. 
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The Romans bring their infants to that spot ; 

Young children glance therein, then shrink away 
Between those columned ranges twain that blot 

With evening shades the glistening pavements gray ; 
And oft the latest lingerer drops a tear 
For those so sternly tried, and yet so dear. 


But ever while the bells salute that morn 

When from the darksome womb of mortal life 
Their Saint into the heavenly realm was born, 

Old Aventine with bannered throngs is rife ; 
They mount o’er ruins where the great courts stood : 
They mark old Tiber, now a shipless flood. 


They reach the church. Star-bright the Altar stands: 
The Benediction Hymns ascend once more: 

They press yet nearer: Apostolic hands 
Uplift the Eternal Victim: all adore. 

The world without is naught: within that fane 

Abide the things that live and that remain. 


There still thou livest, Alexis! livest for ever 
There and in heaven, rooted in endless peace— 
Thou, and those Three—like trees beside a river, 
That clothe each year their boughs with fresh increase 
Of flower and fruit embalming airs divine : 
In that high realm forget not me and mine! 
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ON a beautiful lake connected with the Upper Missouri by a 
slender stream of water, and in full view of a mountain called 
Harney’s Peak, stood an Indian village. The Indians were the 
last remnant of the Pottawatomies. They were no longer war- 
like ; they had long ago buried the tomahawk, and the white- 
haired Jesuit, Father Duranquet, who had baptized them in the 
Catholic faith, found in their docility and devotion a sweet re- 
compense for his many years of hardship in the wilderness. 
Thrice every twelvemonth he visited his dear Pottawatomies, 
and when to-day this Christmas day is ended he will depart to 
visit other missions many miles to the south. 
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But his countenance this morning does not wear its wonted 
look of cheerfulness, The government agent, whose duty it is 
to supply the Indians on this little reservation with provisions 
and blankets for the winter, has not made his appearance ; game 
is extremely scarce; the buffalo are well-nigh exterminated ; a 
piercing wind is blowing from the northwest; his flock is cold 
and hungry. 

“ Father,” spoke a young woman, as the priest was walking 
toward a small church, built of logs, where he was about to 
offer up the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass—‘“ Father, see what a 
pretty stone I picked up a moment ago by the lake. At this 
season there are no flowers to decorate the altar; but this stone 
isso bright and shiny ‘twill take the place of the flowers. Do 
put it upon the altar as my Christmas gift.” 

The missionary felt a cold chill through his veins and his 
face grew deathly white at the sight of the golden nugget. 
*Minneola,” he whispered, “you have never disobeyed me. 
Hasten to yonder air-hole in the ice-covered lake, and through 
that hole drop this stone. The water is deep; ’twill not be 
found again. And I bid you to tell nobody.” These words sur- 
prised Minneola. Why did Father Duranquet reject her Christ- 
mas gift? Why did he speak in low, faltering accents, and look 
as if she had shown him a rattlesnake ? 

But she was always obedient, and without a murmur she 
turned her steps toward the frozen lake. Minneola had almost 
got to it when she met a young chief named Bald Eagle. He 
was her husband; they had been married only 2 few months. 
Allhis happiness was wrapped up in her. Many a mile had he 
roved over the snow-covered prairie in order to procure food 
for Minneola, but not an antelope, not a bison had he seen. She 
was growing thinner and weaker; starvation was coming. Can 
we wonder that Bald Eagle this Christmas day had a fierce 
gleam in his eye? 

“The black-robe tells us,” he said, clutching her arm, “to 
love those who do us wrong. But how can I love the wicked 
agent who has kept back from us our rations and our blankets? 
O Minneola! I don’t want to go to heaven, if I must meet pale- 
faces there.” 

“Hush! Speak not thus,” exclaimed Minneola, with a look 
of tender reproach. “ Among the pale-faces are good men as 
well as bad. Is not Father Duranquet good?” 

“ Ay, true,” answered Bald Eagle. “If all were like him we 
poor Indians would not have been driven further and further 
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from the hunting-grounds of our ancestors. But how few are 
like him! Why,-I once heard a pale-face say that the only way 
to civilize an Indian was to kill him. And the dishonest, robbing 
agent will, no doubt, kill you this winter. But, Minneola, if you 
freeze or starve to death I vow to place upon your grave the 
agent's scalp. I will redden the snow on your grave with his 
blood. By the Great Spirit I will!” 

, “Go to church—go!” said Minneola. “It pains me to hear 
such threats. Mass will begin presently. I will join you ina 
few minutes.” And she strove to push him gently from her. 

But Bald Eagle espied something in her hand and asked what 
it was. “Let me see that glittering thing,” he said, “and then 
I promise to go to Mass.” 

Minneola opened her palm and showed him the nugget, but 
did not give it to him. 

“Let me have that pretty stone,” he continued. 

“T cannot. Father Duranquet bade me throw it into the 
lake,” said Minneola. 

“Let me have it,” repeated Bald Eagle—“ let me have it.” 

More than one pale-face in Wildcat Town had asked him if 
he ever found such bright, yellow stones on the reservation. 
Here at last was one of those very stones. It might, perhaps, 
buy food and clothing for Minneola. 

“Well, do not tell Father Duranquet that I disobeyed him,” 
said Minneola, after Bald Eagle had entreated her to surrender 
the nugget, and then changed his tone and declared that she 
must give it up. 

Poor Minneola! There was a heavy weight on her heart 
as she knelt at Mass this Christmas morning. She could not 
sing the “ Adeste Fideles” as she used to sing it. Her mind was 
distracted with vague alarms. Nor did Bald Eagle, who knelt 
by her side, pray much either. He heard the northwest wind 
howling round the church, he saw his wife’s hollow cheeks, and 
he determined, as soon as Father Duranquet should have set out 
for the other missions—which he would doubtless do despite the 
intense cold—to hasten to the nearest pale-face settlement with 
the bright, yellow stone and try to exchange it for food and 
blankets. 

On the morrow Father Duranquet bade farewell to the Potta- 
watomies, and as he went away shivering in his buffalo-robe he 
wondered how many of them would perish with cold and hunger 
before spring returned. It was too late to send a complaint to 
Washington. His unhappy flock must abide their fate. 
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But within half an hour after the priest had departed Bald 
Eagle left the village in another direction. He was young and 
active, and swift was his pace to the nearest town of the pale- 
faces. He reached it at dusk, and the first person he met was 
Bob Gould. Gould had more than once tried to persuade him 
to smuggle brandy into the mission,:-but Bald Eagle had always 
refused, and Gould knew that it was because Father Duranquet 
had forbidden him. Now, Gould was in the liquor business 
and hated the priest. ‘ Only for him,” he used to murmur, “I 
should be much richer than I am.” And it was this very Gould 
who had once said, in Bald Eagle’s hearing, that the only way to 
civilize an Indian was to kill him. y 

For these words Bald Eagle hated the publican. But this 
winter evening the crafty white man perceived his advantage, 
and, taking the young chief by the hand, he addressed him in 
winning accents. “Come to my fireside and I will warm you and 
feed you,” he said. “I heed not the cold,” answered Bald Eagle. 
“But my kinsmen are suffering. The agent, who should have 
come to us six weeks ago with supplies, has not come. I! must 
have food and blankets. Is this of any value?” As he spoke he 
held up the nugget. 

Gould, self-possessed as he was, could with difficulty pre- 
serve a composed countenance at the sight of the gold. It was 
almost as big as a pigeon’s egg. But when he answered his 
voice betrayed no excitement. Yet a keen ear might have 
heard his heart thumping. ‘“’Tis a pretty enough bauble, and 
will do to ornament my mantelpiece,” said the tavern-keeper. 
“Twill give you a sack of flour for it.” Bald Eagle eagerly 
pressed the nugget into his hand. Then, being asked where he 
found it, he said that his wife had found it by the shore of the 
lake. “And I remember,” he added, “that before the frost 
set in, while I was digging for roots near a muskrat-hole by 
the water-side, I saw a number of stones exactly like this one, 
although not quite so large. If I see any more shall I bring them 
to you?” 

“ Hardly worth the trouble,” answered Gould carelessly. Yet 
his hand quivered as he dropped the precious metal into his 
pocket. What visions of wealth were rising up before his mind’s 
eye! “I may soon be worth millions,” he thought to himself, 
while he led the innocent Pottawatomie to his drinking-saloon, 
where, after refreshing him, he sent him home rejoicing with as 
much meal as he was able to carry. “ And expect me to-morrow 
with a sledge-load of flour and blankets,” said Gould, into whose 
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mind an inhuman thought had just entered—a thought which 
only a demon could have inspired. 

And now all night long across the desolate prairie—abandoned 
even by the wolves—Bald Eagle travelled. No rest did he give 
his weary limbs: Minneola was famishing. And when Harney’s 
Peak flamed in the morning sunshine he greeted his loving spouse 
with a cheery voice as she ran to meet him. But it was not until 
Bald Eagle had pressed her hand and ridiculed her foolish scruples 
that Minneola consented to taste the food which he had brought. 
“ My sleep last night,” she said, “ was disturbed by a mournful 
dream. I saw an Indian passing by me. Then came another and 
another of our dwindling tribe—all in solemn procession, with 
heads bowed down as if in grief. Alas! I fear that some calami- 
ty is approaching. And ’twill be allowing tome. Oh! why did 
I disobey Father Duranquet ?” 

“Silly woman, eat and be happy,” answered Bald Eagle. 
“ The priest is a holy man, but he is not wise, or he would not 
have bidden you to throw away the pretty stone which you 


wanted to place upon the altar for a Christmas gift. Why, ’twas 


that very stone which purchased this food; and we shall all have 
enough to eat ere long, and blankets too.” But Minneola shook 
her head, and there were tears in her eyes as she sat by his side 
eating; for while she ate she could not help thinking of her 
mournful dream. It had left a deep impression on her. 

This day Gould did not arrive with blankets and provisions, as 
he had promised. But he appeared the following day, and the 
villain inwardly chuckled as Indian after Indian took a blanket, 
then gratefully shook his hand. ; 

Ere he went back to Wildcat Town he examined the shore 
of the lake, marking well the spot where Minneola had found the 
nugget ; it was close by the muskrat-hole where Bald Eagle had 
seen so many little yellow stones. 

“ Thousands of miners will soon be flocking hither,” thought 
Gould. “ But my claim will be the richest claim of all.” Can 
we wonder that he felt elated? He did not doubt for a moment 
that his hell-inspired scheme for exterminating the Pottawatomies 
would succeed. 

Poor Minneola, loath as she was to partake of the food 
which had been got in exchange for the nugget—the nugget 
which Father Duranquet believed to be at the bottom of the lake 
—yielded to the pangs of hunger and ate. But nothing could in- 
duce her to accept a blanket. She drew scornfully back when 
Gould offered her one; nor would she let Bald Eagle even touch 
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one of the blankets with the tip of his finger. Bald Eagle 
laughed, but let her have her way in this matter, for he had never 
known her to be so in earnest. There was an expression of fiend- 
ish delight on Gould’s face as he went away, which Minneola 
perceived, and it made her tremble. And when Bald Eagle fol- 
lowed her into his wigwam and asked why she was moaning, 
Minneola only answered: ‘‘ Woe is coming—woe is coming.” 

Two weeks later a figure on horseback might have been seen 
watching from a distance the stricken Pottawatomies. Cold as it 
was, Gould was willing to endure the cold in order to make sure 
that his scheme was succeeding. Indian after Indian had fallena 
victim to a horrible disease. By and by not a Pottawatomie was 
left alive, except two, a man and a woman, whom Gould through 
his spy-glass espied wending their way to the westward. He 
ground his teeth when he saw that Bald Eagle and Minneola had 
escaped the plague. For, rude and lawless as were the citizens of 
Wildcat Town, even in their eyes he might appear a criminal 
worthy of being “lynched,” if what he had done should become 
known to them. And Bald Eagle was not a fool. He must sus- 
pect the truth. Would he not make it known? Gould must not 
let Bald Eagle and Minneola escape. He did not follow them 
immediately, however, but went back to Wildcat Town for a 
supply of ammunition. 

In Wildcat Town this winter the small-pox had broken out 
and carried off a good many people. But the greater the scourge 
the more brandy and whiskey had beenimbibed. Gould’s tavern 
had never been so popular. And now when he reappeared among 
his friends they set up a shout, and Gould so far forgot himself 
as to exhibit the nugget of gold. Then some one called his health 
and wished him good luck. His health was toasted uproarious- 
ly, and, full of craft as Gould was, he himself drank more than 
was wise, and very soon it was noised abroad that where the 
Pottawatomie mission stood was a gold-mine! 

Had a supernatural being dropped down from the sky and 
told the inhabitants of Wildcat Town that by simply shoulder- 
ing a pick-axe and marching due west forty miles they might all 
become millionaires, the bustle and uproar could not have been 
greater. Straightway the small-pox was forgotten ; on every side 
appeared new life and energy, while the telegraph flashed the ex- 
citing news to the remotest corner of the land. Then an unex- 
pected thaw set in, the snow melted away, and, too impatient 
to wait for spring-time, an army of swearing, drinking, rollicking 
men, with pick-axes, pistols, and whiskey, turned their faces in 
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the direction of the Black Hills, and at their head was Bob 
Gould ; for so anxious was he about securing the richest claim 
that he forgot to go in pursuit of Bald Eagle and Minneola. 

Ay, gold there was, and plenty of it, just where the rum- 
seller had told them there was gold; and nuggets almost as big 
as his fist were unearthed. Into a trench the dead Indians 
were tumbled pell-mell. What was the life of a few score of red- 
skins compared with a gold-mine? Nobody cared to ask ques. 
tions. And when, toward the end of March, a Catholic priest came 
among the miners and implored them to tell him how all this had 
happened—what had destroyed his flock? had they starved, or 
been frozen, or what? and who had pulled down the little church 
and the wigwams ?—the miners were too busy to answer, except 
by a shrug of their shoulders. Where the church had stood a 
big hotel was being erected; countless gambling-hells and drink- 
ing-saloons were doing a flourishing business; a theatre would 
be opened in a week; there was even talk of a railroad ; Wildcat 
Town would soon be a mere village compared with Auriopolis. 

But Father Duranquet was not to be rebuffed ; undaunted by 
scowls and gibes, he continued to ask questions, until finally he 
learnt that small-pox had carried off his whole flock except two, 
who had escaped and wandered into the wilderness. This much 
Bob Gould had divulged when tipsy to a friend less tipsy than 
himself. And it was this friend of his who now paused a moment 
digging for gold to speak a calm word to the heart-broken priest. 
“Gould himself,’ added the miner, “ hasn’t been seen in several 
weeks. He couldn’t sleep at night; had something on his mind 
that troubled him; and the last I saw of him he was galloping off 
towards Harney’s Peak, howling like a madman.” 

Father Duranquet, who knew the desperate character of Bob 
Gould, could not help suspecting that in some mysterious way he 
was at the bottom of all this ruin and desolation. He had heard 
enough, and, mounting his horse, he rode out of Auriopolis in 
quest of the two Indians whom the small-pox had spared. And 
as he jogged along he called to mind the nugget which Minneola 
had brought to him on Christmas morning. She had, no doubt, 
obeyed him and thrown it into the lake. Yet was it not strange 
that within a few months, and winter-months too, a gold-mine 
should have been discovered on the mission-ground? Perhaps 
after his departure Gould had visited the mission, and in an un- 
guarded moment Minneola might have told him about the nugget. 
And then—auri sacra fames/—the unhappy Indians had been 
doomed. While Father Duranquet was thinking of this he met 
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a band of men carrying rifles and pick-axes. They had trudged 
all the way from Missouri, and they stared at him with curious 
eyes, and marvelled that he was not going in the direction of the 
wonderful gold-mine. In reply to a question they told him that 
two Indians, one of whom was a squaw, had been seen about a 
week before. “But reckon they’re starved to death by this 
time.” And with a heartless laugh they went on towards the 
Black Hills—for was it not enough to make them laugh that a 
white man should bother his head about a redskin? 

The following day, near a grove of cottonwood trees, a shock- 
ing sight presented itself to the missionary’s eyes. A man sur- 
rounded by wolves was crying for help and doing his utmost to 
beat them off. But the savage, hungry pack pressed closer and 
closer ; nor could Father Duranquet do anything to save him: his 
terrified steed refused to advance, and in a few minutes the unfor- 
tunate traveller was torn in pieces. Then, strange to relate, one 
of the wolves separated itself from the pack, and, holding in its 
jaws the man’s head, passed slowly within a very little distance of 
the priest. And lo! the blood-besmeared head was the head of 
Bob Gould. 

This evening, as the sun was setting, Father Duranquet per- 
ceived on a low hill ahead of him—a buffalo. It was the first that 
he had seen in more than a twelvemonth, and, as he gazed on the 
solitary creature, he did not know that it was the very last buffalo 
left in that region. Of the millions that had once roamed over 
the plains of the far West, all had been destroyed except this 
one. As Father Duranquet was watching it slowly retreating be- 
hind the hill, his horse snorted and swerved to one side with such 
violence that he was almost thrown out of the saddle. Turning 
to look for the cause of its fright, what should he see, half-hidden 
by aclump of sage-brush, but an Indian; and the Indian was Bald 
Eagle! He was crouched at the foot of a mound, at one end of 
which was planted a little cross made of a broken arrow. His 
head reclined on his breast; dangling from his wrist was Min- 
neola’s rosary, and in his right hand he clutched a bow, from 
which he had aimed a shaft—perhaps at the buffalo on the hill. 
But Bald Eagle’s strength had departed; the missile had dropped 
half-way. Then, sinking beside the grave of his beloved, he 
had gone, let us hope, to rejoin Minneola in the happy hunting- 
ground. 

Used as the aged missionary was to scenes of woe and death, 
his eyes were bedimmed with tears as he knelt and offered up a 
prayer for the last of the Pottawatomies. 
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PART FOURTH. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“WHO WOULD HAVE THOUGHT IT?” 


THAT was a miserable day for Ruth Pendleton which wit- 
nessed the vulgar outbursts of Barbara Merrion and showed to 
her the real character of the woman in whom she had confided. 
There was nothing to prevent her from telling the story to the 
whole world; and in her heart there was the dread of its reach- 
ing Paul’s ears, as it must if he remained long in the town or if 
Barbara encountered him. She was compelled to believe that 
Paul thought no more of her than of any other woman, in spite of 
Barbara’s gossip. His manner had always been cordial, respect- 
ful, and distant. He had never sought her out, and he so near; 
had never presumed to any of a lover’s boldness or familiarity ; 
had always been as distant as a polite acquaintance could be, and 
talked of New York and his visit to her convent as common 
things, which they were not to her. Was the bit of Bristol-board 
a fancy, then? She looked at it many times a day. How it 
would amuse him when Barbara related its history! Her cheeks 
burned at the thought of the humiliation. The squire assured 
her that he had arranged it with Barbara nicely, and that night 
Barbara came herself with Florian to protest against the conduct 
of that day and to declare that the secret would be a secret for 
ever. 

Ruth was fain to be satisfied, but could not trust Barbara un- 
til she heard that Paul had also departed from Clayburg. It was 
a delicate and thoughtful act on the poet’s part, and well deserved 
its intended effect. Ruth rejoiced over it from one point of view. 
It was hardly probable that he had met Barbara. If so, and she 
had told him, there was no dread of meeting him again in this 
world. Her dream was faded into the chill reality of day. Re- 
signation was Ruth’s stronghold, and she bore this sorrow as 
sweetly as she had borne many others in her placid life. The 
winter wore away, until blustering March began to hint at the 
warmth of spring. Clayburg was deep in snow and ice still, and 
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won many a malediction from the genial Peter, as he surveyed 
the wintry desolation from the office of the hotel on the morning 
after his arrival. 

“The whole place ought to be ceded to the British govern- 
ment,” he said to the amused bystanders, “ for a compensation, 
of course. You might take it back in the summer, but in winter 
a Yankee ought to be forbidden to enter it. If ye had steam now 
under the streets to keep the snow melting there at least, it 
wouldn’t be so bad. Ye look like Esquimaux.” 

“We air Esquimaux,” said a shrewd youngster, “ except in 
the matter of whiskey. 7Zhat don’t freeze, anyway.” 

“Yer right, b’y,” said Peter, with a wink; “and that reminds 
me,” giving a mighty cough, “that I must take something for this 
cold, if I hope to escape consumption. Step up, lads.” 

Peter was interrupted in his approach to the bar by the sud- 
den opening of a door near him and the immediate appearance of 
the squire in his very path. It was as if the world stood still with 
surprise when the two old worthies faced each other. The squire 
walked haughtily away in one direction, and Peter as haughtily 
in the other, with his eye flashing and a certain weak but con- 
sistent inclination to turn back and address his enemy, visible in 
the uncertain movement of his legs towards the bar-room. He 
came to the door once, with the “tears of Erin” in his hand and 
his eye hinting at an invitation; but the squire was deep:in the 
weekly paper, and looked savage. He was examining the hotel 
register when Peter came again to the office, and had put on his 
glasses to read Peter’s new name. 

“ Masquerading,” he snorted; “nothing more! His name’s 
no more Parker C. Lynch than mine is. I know him. The 
greatest natural fool that ever was born inside Ireland. He’s 
Peter Carter the world over, and he’ll die so.” 

“Here’s my card,” said Peter, at his elbow, “and there’s my 
reference,” laying his finger on Paul's name. “ I’ve come all the 
way from New York to apologize to your daughter for certain 
conduct unbecoming a gentleman—” 

In some way unknown the squire got self-possession enough 
before this speech was well begun to seize Peter’s hand joyfully 
and crush his words out of hearing by loud and joyful shouts of 
welcome, while at the same time he pushed him out of the office 
into a private room. 

“This is amazing,” said Peter, ‘and unexpected. After our 
long estrangement, to meet in this friendly way—” 

“It zs amazing,” said the squire, with a groan, “and I shall 
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end the whole matter with shooting you. What do you mean by 
shouting out in a public room matters concerning your private 
life and mine? How dare you speak of my daughter as you do 
in public? It is enough to drive a man mad; and if you don't 
shut up and get out of this town at once, or never say a word of me 
or mine until you are dead, I'll arrest you as a swindler and give 
you six months in jail. I’m the sheriff of this county, and I can 
do it. Carter, you’re a foo], and you never were a gentleman.” 

“T’m a fool, I admit,” said Peter in deep astonishment, “to 
stand the like o’ this from you, you red-faced country nabob, with 
as much sense in your system as there is in my nose! You must 
know once for all that I shall talk as I please, about anybody I 
please, and where I please. 1’ll go out this minute,” said Peter, 
rising, “and detail the whole story of your daughter to the world. 
I'll put it in the paper.” 

The squire drew a pair of handcuffs from his pocket and stood 
before the door jingling them. 

“You're going to jail, Carter, this instant,” said he deter- 
minedly. “Iam not going to endure you any longer.” 

“ Q—ah!” quoth Peter, with a long stare at the handcuffs and 
the situation. ‘‘ My name’s not Carter,” he said after a pause, 
“but just what you saw written in the register—P. C. Lynch— 
and I’m the husband of Madame De Ponsonby, and the father of 
that sweet girl Frances. Paul Rossiter will swear to it. I’m 
sure you wouldn’t put a born gentleman in jail. "Twas yourself 
brought the trouble on. I know what it is to be a father, and I 
came up here to apologize to Miss Ruth for the mean advantage 
I took of her some time ago when looking for Paul.” 

The squire could not but feel his sincerity, and with a slow, 
uncertain movement he put away the handcuffs. 

“ Why do you make such a fool of yourself, then,” said he, 
“shouting all you know to the world, and dragging a lady’s name 
before the public in a bar-room ?”’ 

“T didn’t do that,” Peter stoutly asserted. “Did I, though? 
Well, if I did—and yet I can’t believe it—I’m heartily sorry, and 
I'll drink to me own repentance, with your kind permission. 
After that I'll call on Miss Ruth, explain myself, and retire.” 

“No, you needn’t mind, Carter, or Lynch. I'll bear the apol- 
ogy. Miss Pendieton is not anxious to see you again, and it 
would disturb her too much. Iam sorry we can’t offer you the 
hospitality of our house, but it would only end by carrying you 
off to jail. I’m the sheriff now, and I don’t stand any more non- 
sense.” 
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“Just so,” said Peter dubiously. ‘Man dressed in a little 
silly authority commits such absurdities as make fools weep. 
Who asked you for your hospitality, Pendleton? Haven't I 
money to pay me own way? You may be sorry you can’t offer 
it, but you have saved me the trouble of declining. And this 
idiot was once my friend!” 

“ And would still be your friend, if you knew enough to keep 
your mouth shut,” the squire snapped in a savage way. 

“Would you, now?” Peter asked earnestly. “Then hear 
me. I close my mouth now and for ever. If my mouth is all 
that separates us, I’ll do away with it. I’ll sew it up or deposit 
it in a bank as far as I can.” 

“ There’s enough of it to draw big interest,” said the squire, 
softening. 

“D’ye say so?” Peter roared. “Then we're reconciled. I'll 
have in a punch to cement the glory of this day, and as long as I 
am in this town we’ll make the night rosy as the dawn with feast- 
ing. Don’t be afraid, squire, of my peaching on ye henceforth. 
As long as I stay I’ll act like the gentleman I am by birth, and— 
and—and—lI can’t think of the other word, but ye can depend on 
me,” 

“What are you doing here, anyway?” said the squire sus- 
piciously. 

“I came up with Paul; ye know Paul Rossiter? Be George! 
[ forgot all about him”; and, as if a sudden thought occurred to 
him, “ Squire, I’ll bet ye ten dollars I’ll sleep under your roof to- 
night.” 

The squire shook his head gravely, and yet with a lingering 
sense of uneasiness. What could the old fellow mean ? 

“Don’t get that idea into your head,” said he. 

“T haven’t got the idea, squire. I won’t go till you ask me, 
of course. That’s what I mean. But I’m sure ye’ll ask me. 
Never mind; we'll not talk of it. Come on fora game of euchre ; 
and mind, it’s double the stakes after every deal.” 

In the excitement of a favorite pastime the old gentlemen for- 
got all unpleasantness, all idea of time, past or future. The din- 
ner-hour passed unnoticed, and its noisy herald, the bell of the 
establishment, made no impression on their ears—circumstances 
leading to complications and encounters the results of which 
found point and emphasis in the fact that Peter laid his round, 
jolly head on one of the squire’s pillows that night. For Ruth, 
having dined alone, and certain that her father would not return 
to dinner, took advantage of the clear, bright day to visit some of 
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her poor. They met at the post-office—Paul hearty and loud from 
a consciousness of the happiness to come, she a trifle pale and 
saddened on many accounts. It was: 

“ Miss Pendleton, are you not glad to see an old face to-day ?” 
and “ Mr. Rossiter, this is an unexpected pleasure,” with bows 
and tremblings and heart-beats innumerable, and many inquiries 
about nothing at all, until Paul said: 

“T am going to visit you this evening, with your permission, 
and I shall bring with me, if you like, an eccentric friend whom 
you may have met—Mr. Peter Carter, as he is commonly known.” 

Ruth smiled an assent while she tingled with shame, and the 
scene faded for an instant from her vision. He must know all, 
then, to be here at this season and in the company of this dread- 
ful old man! 

“ His rightful name,” said the poet, “is Lynch, and he is the 
father of that Miss Lynch who was to be the wife of our friend 
Florian.” 

“Who was to be?” she repeated. “Is, then, that story true 
which we have heard of her cruel desertion?” ; 

“ Unfortunately, yes”’; and he added in a lower voice, “ You 
may wonder at my return in this rough season, but I come on a 
matter that concerns us both.” | 

“ Had you not better wait ?” she said politely, glancing around, 
while inwardly she grew hot and cold from shame. 

“T merely wished to give you a hint,” he said, “ of what you 
are to expect.” And the cruel fellow knew all the time the double 
meaning in his words and watched her confusion with secret de- 
light. ‘ The island has another solitary.” 

She cast a startled look at him. 

“ Florian has come back a penitent, thrown up the world and 
its honors, and proposes to live and die, as did his father, in the 
obscurity of that island.” 

“1 am dazed,” she replied ; “ I cannot understand such things.” 

~ “ They areas true as they seem, Miss Pendleton. This evening 
I shall explain them. Florian is on the island, has been there for 
ten days, and Mrs. Merrion has married a Russian count and gone 
to Europe. You are still more surprised. Let me say good-day 
to you, and do me the honor of being at home this evening.” 

He raised his hat and allowed her to pass on her way. At the 
hotel he found the squire and his partner still deep in their game, 
with faces excessively red from hot punch, and no idea of the 
state of time and their own stomachs. The squire shook hands 
with Florian’s rival gruffly. 
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“T suppose you have dined,” said the poet. “I am a little 
late.” 

“It’s hardly ten o'clock,” said Peter. ‘Come, squire, double 
the stakes.” But the mention of time had struck the squire like a 
blow. He looked at his watch, and tossed the cards pettishly at 
Peter, who tossed them back again, and finally threw them over 
his person in a shower. 

“I’m late again,” said the squire. “ This card-business is too 
much for me. And now what will Ruth say?” 

“ Papa,” mimicked Peter, who was now in the mood for royal 
fun, “why do you return when the praties are cold—” 

Paul laid his hand on Peter’s arm in time to check his impru- 
dence. “ We shall all dine together,” said he. ‘“ Squire Pendle- 
ton, will you accept an invitation to dinner?” 

“Thank you,” said the squire ungraciously. ‘“There’s no help 
for it now. I shall be happy.” 

“And mind,” said the jovial Peter, as they proceeded to the 
dining-room, “that you’re going to entertain ¢he dignitary of the 
county—the man who may have yet the privilege of hanging 
you.” 

Very doubtfully the squire received the poet and Peter at his 
home that evening. Ruth blushed on greeting the latter, ‘but his 
apology was so utterly wanting in eccentricity, so suited to the 
occasion, and his manner afterwards was so modest because of 
Paul’s warnings, that both father and daughter were put at their 
ease. Ruth was again deceived. This visit concerned only Flo- 
rian, she thought, and consequently there was no reason why she 
could fear that Barbara had exposed her. Talk drifted into the 
usual channels, and presently Peter coaxed the squire toa glass 
of cider in the back room and a quiet game of cards. The door 
was left open for various reasons quite patent to all present, but 
the reasons were deprived of their force by the continual noise 
which the veterans made. In the midst of it, and in spite of it, 
Paul related the circumstances which had led to Florian’s flight 
to the island, and gave Ruth a description of his experience with 
the penitent that morning. 

“It is a wreck you have seen, not Florian,” she said, with the 
tears in her eyes; “but out of it the old Florian will come back 
tous. Thank God! I hope Linda and the prince know this day 
of joy.” 

“It is quite impossible,” said Paul, “that he should take up 
the life his father led. He is too useful. Yet it fits him wonder- 
fully ; and to see him you would think the prince was revived.” 
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“We shall leave Pére Rougevin to settle his future. He will 
make it easy for him to resume the old life without violence to 
the grace which he has received. I shall make bold to visit him 
to-morrow.” 

“Double the stakes,” came Peter’s voice through the door, 
“and fire away.” 

The squire cast a satisfied glance at the polite manner of the 
poet. No sign of the lover there! 

“ T shall have the honor of accompanying you,” said Paul, “ if 
you have no objections. I am going to the island myself. My 
two reasons for coming here were—”’ 

“ Three games out of four!” shouted Peter. “ Paul, b’y, New 
York against the world! I’m waxing the Clayburg heathen.” 

“ Hard work,” thought the squire, “‘to make love with Peter 
around.” ; 

“‘T wished to make certain of what had happened to Florian, 
for the sake of Frances,” continued the poet. 

“Poor girl!” said Ruth, “she will be his salvation yet.” 

“ Indeed she will, Miss Pendleton. I believe his heart turns 
that way still. No great heart like his could ever find content in 
such a creature as Mrs. Merrion. And my other reason was to 
remove any misunderstanding between you and me.” 

“ Misunderstanding!” said Ruth, greatly surprised. 

“I have loved you a long time, Miss Pendleton—fully eight 
years. I have tried to keep it a secret, to bury it for ever from 
your knowledge, and yet I couldnot. I could not leave you with- 
out having spoken. God knows if I might not have made a mis- 
take in so doing! It would be an eternal regret to me, and so | 
wish to know from your own lips, Ruth, if I must part from you 
forever. It rests with you to give me the greatest happiness or 
the greatest sorrow of my life.” 

“‘T shall be compelled to give you—” She hesitated, for her 
emotion was strong, and she dreaded an exhibition of tears be- 
fore Peter and the squire. Paul trembled in spite of his confi- 
dence in Barbara’s story. 

“T shall be compelled to give you,” said Ruth calmly, after a 
time, “ what you call the greatest happiness of your life.” And 
she laid her hand in his for an instant, while their eyes met and 
exchanged the thoughts too true and sweet for expression. His 
face was radiant, and he made no demur when she begged to be 
excused and withdrew to her own room. God had been very 
good to her. Inthe very moment of her resignation to his will 
he had honored and blessed her beyond belief. The squire saw 
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her depart with a hearty delight, and thereafter accepted triumph 
and defeat with indifference ; but his heart fell when Paul, in the 
presence of the journalist, made a formal demand upon him for 
his daughter. 

“ You needn’t hesitate,” said Peter; “the two were made for 
each other, and no man can part them. Didn’t you and I try it 
in New York, like the foolish boys we are? Didn’t I keep on 
trying it for years afterward? If love can more than match two 
such giants as we, where’s the use of fighting it? Come, now, 
surrender. New York is at the pinnacle of glory to-night. Beat- 


_en in cards and love under your own roof, the least you can do 


is to come down gracefully, and then select your monument. 
There’s no room for ye here after to-night. Ye poor old squire! 
Ye were always a fool, but I never saw ye look so much like one 
as now.” 

“T had thought Ruth’s idea of marrying was over,” said the 
squire sadly ; “ but if you’ve made it up between you, I have 


. only to say yes.” 


“So you may go to the hotel, Paul, b’y,” said Peter, “ for the 
old boy won’t be able to stand the sight o’ ye for a week, and I 
shall stay here to comfort him. Be off, now!” 

The squire felt the need of consolation and made no objection 
to Peter’s proposal. The poet modestly withdrew, not at all dis- 
heartened by the squire’s reluctance to receive him as a son-in- 
law, while the old man proceeded to drown sorrow and time in 
Peter’s fashion, without any regard for the morrow. The stakes 
were doubled innumerable times before the winter’s dawn steal- 
ing coldly into the room displayed the empty pitchers, scattered 
cards, and chairs upset in cheerless outline. 

Florian easily guessed the relation existing between the two 
who visited him the next day. Ruth’s manner was always so 
clearly marked in its modesty and reserve that her intimates 
might soon discover any variation in it. The new hermit ac- 
cepted the position quietly and without so much as a single re- 
flection on what might have been. He did not look for any 
surprise on the part of those who came to see him, nor did Ruth 
manifest any. It was as if he had been there ten years. Paul 
gave them an opportunity to talk alone. 

“I congratulate you,” said Florian gravely, “on your pre- 
sent happiness. You are every way deserving of it.” 

“ And I congratulate you on yours,” said Ruth. “ Our island 
seems destined to have a tenant always.” 

She would have wept, had she been alone, at his sadly altered 
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appearance, stooped, pale, hollow-eyed, and the firm lips quiver- 
ing. But better that way and dear to God than in the pride 
of his physical strength and political glory! 

“Yes, this isa place for happiness,” he said, looking around 
the homely room. “ It healed my father’s heart—” 

“And it will heal yours,” she added for him as he left the 
thought on his lips unexpressed. He smiled as if she had re. 
proved him. 

“IT hope so. You have not known all my wickedness, Ruth. 
I deserted Frances—”’ 

“T know it all, Florian. Do not distress yourself with re-. 
counting it. Your reparation will be all the sweeter to her, poor 
girl.” 

“How can I make it?” he said humbly. “I have put a shame 
upon her which only marriage can take away; yet I could not 
ask her after the wrong I have done.” 

“Do not think about it at all,” said Ruth with emphasis. 
“Go to her, tell her your sorrow and your resolutions. Her. 
love will find a way through difficulties. Linda would rejoice 
to see this hour,’’ she added. ‘ O Florian, what a time it has 
all been! What a treasure we missed finding! I cannot forgive 
myself for not knowing in time!”’ 

“I came near missing it altogether,” he said in turn. “I was 
but little disturbed at his discovery and death. What a fate is 
mine! Had I remained in Clayburg he would have made him- 
self known to me. Had I even been faithful to God while in 
the world he would have granted me the favor. Had I ¢ried to 
discover him, and not feared it, | would have found him. Had I 
been faithful to Frances he would not have died. My ambition, 
avarice, disloyalty to the faith, and desertion of my promised 
wife have been almost balanced by the fact that I am his mur- 
derer. 1 would never have known my dreadful share in his 
death had I responded to the feelings which decency and grace 
prompted in me when I was last on the island after his death. 
But no; I went back to evil, and thus was I turned from it. May 
God and my saintly father help me; but indeed, Ruth, I ama 
most miserable man!” 

His cheeks flushed while he was speaking, and Ruth’s tears 
fell slowly. It was his first outburst of feeling in mortal presence 
since the night his crime was fixed upon him. He bowed his 
head upon the table and wept in silence. 

“ Thank God, as I do, for these tears,” she said. ‘“ Yours is a 
strong nature, Florian, and once turned from the right it would 
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require just such means to bring you back. I am not sorry for 
your sins, since I see your repentance. Your father cannot re- 
gret his sad ending, nor your share in it, when he sees your tears 
falling into the hand of God. O Florian! be of good heart: all 
your sins are forgiven you.” 

It was a haggard face that he presented on rising. 

“I know they are forgiven. I am very fortunate. Pardon 
me for intruding these things on you. It is not a day for tears.” 

The sun was shining maliciously on the helpless snow, whose 
white fingers clung in vain to the spruce-trees and the rocks, and 
with much weeping lost their hold and fell out of sight. Patches 
of gold color lay along the ice, and big shadows stole around the 
islands, retreating from the sun. The air and earth sparkled. A 
soft wind blew from the south in gusts and filled the narrow 
channels with music. It was not a day for tears, as Florian had 
said, but the sight of that lonely grave upon the hill was ever in 
his eyes, and the beauty of the world lay under its shadow. For 
him the sun rose and set behind it, and beyond it he saw heaven 
and hell, the eternal truths of religion, and the path that led to 
heaven. He could not but bea little gloomy, and the presence 
of men augmented the gloom. His friends parted from him with 
many kind wishes and hopes for the future. Like his father, he 
said nothing and watched them until they were out of sight. 
What was he thinking of ? The poet thought it might be of the 
days when the rights now exercised by another over Ruth be- 
longed to him. The poet was wrong. Florian was wondering 
if his repentance would bring him the peace of heart which at- 
tached to the former hermit of Solitary Island! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


REPARATION, 


THE oldest inhabitant of Clayburg, mindful of that day, years 
back, when Florian had received a public reception from his 
townsmen, and particularly moved by the physical and moral 
grandeur of the man at the time, had he seen the figure which 
one April day walked to the residence of Pére Rougevin would 
have been overcome with resentment and shame. Still pale and 
emaciated, stooped and shambling in his walk, as plainly clothed 
as a workman, Florian proceeded through the streets of the town 
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as calmly as if it was a custom with him so to do. People stared 
at the stranger and wondered at his likeness to “their boy,” 
speculated as to who he might be, and were mystified when no 
one knew him. Florian was more than disguised. It was an- 
other person who walked the streets that day on his pilgrimage 
of reparation. Pére Rougevin received him with respect, yet 
distantly. Since the days when he had been his altar-boy affec- 
tion had not existed between them to any degree. Florian had 
not desired it, and the polite priest had never intruded. He had 
not even presumed on his knowledge of Florian’s antecedents, 
holding himself as a disinterested spectator when his official 
character was not dragged in. The priest was not a lovable 
man commonly, being prudent and diplomatic and stern, but his 
character was one that drew out the esteem of his neighbors and 
held the interest of his people. Its intellectual side was upper- 
most, which fact sufficiently accounted for the repulsion he and 
Florian exercised on each other. 

“ You are aware,” said Florian, without any preface, “ of all 
that has happened tome. Isuppose Mr. Rossiter told you. You 
will not be surprised at my visit, then. I come to ask your par- 
don for much that I have thought and said and done against you, 
and much more for the lack of gratitude I had for your services. 
My father thought you a valuable friend, and your fidelity proves 
that he did not esteem you too highly. Will you believe that I 
regret most sincerely my past conduct?” 

“Certainly,” said the priest, with some constraint; for he saw 
that Florian was in an odd mood, one that he could not then 
conceive to be natural. Both Ruth and Paul had urged him to 
influence Florian against his resolution of living on the island, 
but he saw no way to begin. He was farther removed from the 
politician than ever, and when he said no more Florian rose 
to go. 

“T heard a rumor,” said Pére Rougevin then, “that you in- 
tended to spend the rest of your life on the island.” 

“It is true,” said Florian simply. 

“ As an act of penance?” inquired the priest. 

“ And from inclination, too,’’ answered the penitent. 

“It is a rather violent change,” suggested the other. ‘“ Are 
you sure it is an act agreeable to God? One should hesitate and 
seek advice before rushing into positions of that kind.” 

‘Is not inclination a good adviser?” Florian asked. 

“To a penitent it is a great enemy. Inclinations for a long 
time bad or erratic do not lead to good in an instant.” 
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“Tam ready for advice,” he replied humbly. ‘“ Would you 
advise me?” 

“Then tell me minutely your reasons for leaving a life which 
had become a second nature,” said the pére, with business-like 
alacrity, “ and turning to one so trying and unusual in our day.” 

Without emotion or affectation Florian laid bare his most 
secret thoughts to the priest and made plain his reasons for liv- 
ing on the island as a solitary. 

“| did not think it unusual after my unusual career,” he said in 
conclusion. “It seemed a fitting close to a life so full of error.” 

“Perhaps it is,” the priest said doubtfully, “and you can 
wait. A few months hence it may be easier to arrive at a deci- 
sion. In the meantime you can continue to follow those im- 
pulses which God may give you. I can say nothing more now.” 

These words Florian received as a command, although the 
priest was himself surprised at them. He had already arrived at 
a speculative decision in the case, ‘but Florian’s simple narrative 
had made a great impression on him, and, obeying a strong mo- 
mentary impulse, he resolved to attempt no interference in a mat- 
ter which Providence seemed to have taken into its own hands. 
Florian, therefore, went away uninstructed. He took the morn- 
ing train for New York, buying his ticket with the squire’s 
startled eyes fixed on him fearfully. Was thisa ghost ? the squire 
asked himself. He did not venture to address the figure, and 
Florian did not observe him, while the more he looked at the 
undressed beard and the lean form the less resemblance could he 
see to his famous boy. The eyes of New-Yorkers were not so 
easily deceived. Passing through the streets to his long-desert- 
ed office, he met but a few acquaintances, and all recognized him, 
offered him their sympathy for the illness of which they had 
heard nothing, and wondered at the odd manner in which he 
accepted their condolences. Just then he was a political cipher 
and was not troubled with the presence of old adherents. A 
paragraph in the paper announced his return to the metropolis, 
and brought fear and trepidation into the De Ponsonby house- 
hold, but in no other circle did it create any excitement. Peter 
read the notice from the paper with considerable satisfaction in 
his garret. 

“It’s the season of marriages,” he said to himself ; “ and since 
Paul is going, I’d like to see Frank, poor creature, going too. 
She has a large heart, that girl, and may be she could supply him 
with a little—poor divil! he needs it. I’d not grudge him some 
of my own, if it could be transmitted like the transfusion of 
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blood ; but it can’t, and, anyway, how do I know that I have so 
much of it to spare? I lost some on Maria, the poor thing— it's 
little she appreciated it. What grand opportunities ye lost, 
Peter—no, Parker, old b’y, since ye lost the first ; that was when 
Adam took a bite of the apple, poor fellow. There’s more of him 
in us than original sin. Hey, Paul, b’y, what d’ye think of him 
turning up—the man with a gizzard instead of a heart?” 

Paul had just entered for a chat, and the paper was waved at 
him triumphantly. 

“Is itso?” said he in excitement. ‘“ Let me see.” 

“ There, now, don’t be impatient, and I'll read it for ye. Now 
that Ruth is yours ye have no reason to be hasty for the rest of 
your days.” 

“Thank you,” said Paul, after hearing the paragraph; “I 
can’t stay.” And he was out of the door so swiftly that Peter had 
barely time to throw on his coat and follow him with a burning 
curiosity. He saw the poet rush around the block and enter the 
boarding-house, and he followed more leisurely to arrange for his 
own safety in entering it. Frances was already acquainted with 
the fact so eagerly communicated by the poet, and looked help- 
less and delighted. 

“We must get your mother into humor some way,” said Paul; 
“ why, we may not have a minute to spare.” 

“Tam afraid,” said Frances tremulously, “ that she never will 
forgive him—never.” 

“Don’t fear, Frank. I have a last resort—your father. He 
will surely make a break of some kind if we get into difficulties. 
I must see madame instantly. Depend on me.” 

The poet was full of joy and excitement as he sought out 
madame, but he repressed it into its ordinary limits as he entered 
into her parlor. The stern image of Parker C. Lynch, ever be- 
fore her eyes like a fate, also concealed the smile which the poet’s 
presence always brought to her lips. 

“T have a bit of information to impart, madame,” said he mod- 
estly, “ which may surprise you. I am soon to be married.” 

“ Agreeable information,” said madame, interested. “ And 
who is the fortunate lady?” 

“Miss Ruth Pendleton,” he replied. “ You recall her, do you 
not?” 

With a slight frown madame said she did, and looked as if she 
did not care to hear more; but the poet’s purpose would take no 
hints at that solemn moment. Half-laughing, he went on to 
wring her heart still more. 
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“ She was here one winter some years ago, and later still while 
I was rambling north. She stopped at Mrs. Merrion’s. I hope 
it’s not to her detriment in your mind that she was once engaged 
to Florian Wallace.” 

“ Not at all,” said madame severely ; “ but I would prefer his 
name to be left unmentioned in this house.” 

“Tt as merited the opprobrium of silence,” Paul admitted 
jauntily, as if pronouncing sentence on a professional criminal. 
“ What he made poor Frances suffer he has endured himself at 
Ruth’s hands, only reasons differed in both cases. Now he is 
just after receiving a second instalment of justice, and I am glad 
of it.” 

So he was, but not in the sense which madame apprehended, 
and at the same time she could not repress her curiosity. 

“ What was the instalment ?” she asked. 

“ Haven’t you read the newspapers? His charmer, Mrs. Mer- 
rion, married the Russian count and went to Europe.” 

“Oh! yes, I heard that. It was deserved—well deserved.” 

“Those who knew his dealings with the beauty did not get 
the whole truth. It was he who deserted her.” 

“ What more could be expected of him? However, he had a 
sensible woman to deal with. If Frances only had her spirit!” 

“The funniest part of the story is his motive for acting as he 
did. Some miracle of grace was worked in him. He threw up 
Mrs. Merrion of his own free-will, threw up his political life, and 
retired into a northern solitude to begin a lifelong penance. 
What do you think of that?” 

Madame surveyed the statement and the poet with keen eyes 
and keen judgment before answering. 

“On the face of it there is something strange, and in him re- 
volting,” said she. “I see that he has returned to New York.” 

“Why, he has a notion that a penitent sinner is bound to 
make as great an atonement as possible, and he is going about ask- 
ing pardon of those whom he has injured, and offering restitution. 
He asked pardon of me and several others. What an idiot!”’ 

“You saw him, then?” said madame coldly. 

“IT did, for I followed him to his retreat while pursuing my 
afhanced in the icy north. I was shocked at his appearance. 
He looked as if he had suffered from a fever. He was living on 
bread and water. His hair and beard had grown, his elegance 
was gone, and I feared he was a little off—that is, insane; but he 
wasn’t. Ruth told me he was very sensible. Do you remember 
seeing Miss Pendleton, madame?” 
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“Why, I have an idea,” said madame, “ but not a very dis. 
tinct one. Of course there is no other woman like her in the 
whole world.” 

“ She is the soul of truth. She told me of many things con- 
cerning Mr. Wallace, and she hinted that he was coming to see 
you to ask your pardon and Frances’. She asked that you would 
receive him kindly for the sake of his late repentance. In this 
point I differ from Miss Pendleton. You owe it to yourself and 
your daughter, madame, to dismiss him the moment he makes 
his appearance. I give you Ruth’s message, as in duty bound, 
and my opinion along with it.” 

“ Your opinion is a little harsh,” said the lady. “I could not 
deny him the satisfaction of asking pardon for a great wrong.” 

“Oh!” said Paul, agreeably disappointed, and he saw that it 
was safe to let the great man plead his own case. In another 
room Peter was arguing the matter with his daughter. He sus- 
' pected, in some fashion, that Florian was coming to renew his suit, 
but Frances would not admit it. 

“ And if he does, I am sure, Frances, you will receive his at- 
tentions kindly.” Peter made a strong effort at pure English 
in speaking to his daughter. “I wouldn’t blame him so much 
for his former behavior. These American politicians with equali- 
ty in their mouth all the time have a great love for blue blood 
and rank. I can’t find fault with him for not wishing to marry 
my daughter. J/’mdisreputable. And he was nothing but a Yan- 
kee wire-puller.” 

‘‘ Doesn’t blood tell, and wasn’t he a prince?” said Frances. 

“ Not at all,” blurted Peter, trampling the objection to death. 
“ Not at all, not at all! What are these Russians, even the best 
of them? Tartars, Mongols, candle-and-oil-eaters, savages mas- 
querading! Blue blood in them? No, sir! No, Frances, not 
even in their czar! So don’t mind his display of plebeian horror, 
but take pity on him if he asks for it.” 

“‘T have always pitied him,” she said, smiling. 

“ That isn’t the kind of pity I like. Pity smiling! Such pity 
is barbarous! The savage smiles murdering, and coquettes smile 
in breaking the hearts of honest men! Look at me! I’m the 
victim of coquettes, of pity with a smile in it, like a bee with his 
sting.” 

“ And you are quite broken-hearted, papa ?”’ 

“ Broken-hearted!” exclaimed Peter with a wail. ‘“ No, but 
splintered-hearted. It’s been chippedaway. Don’t give Florian 
any of that merchandise, for no man will buy it. No, Frank; 
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receive him this way if he comes: put a smile on your sweet 
little mouth, so”—and Peter threw his mouth into position— 
“throw your little hands out so, and say’’—Peter piped the 
words—“‘O me beloved! all is forgiven, all forgotten. I am 
yours for ever!’” 

Then he fell into a fit of roaring over his own humor which 
even Frances could not quiet. 

“]T am in earnest now, Frank,” he went on. ‘“ Ye ought to re- 

turn him good for evil; and once a woman loves, sure she loves 
forever. I know Maria’s heart yearns for me, but she can’t accept 
what is disreputable. You'll be kind to him now, Frank; say 
you will.” 
* A well-known voice in the hall startled Peter out of attending 
to her reply. With a hasty glance around he plunged into a 
convenient room in time to conceal himself from the wrathful 
glances of madame just entering. Paul followed close, to give 
her no opportunity of speaking to Frances that evening, and 
they settled down there to a comfortable game of cards, which 
was enlivened for two of the party by glimpses of Peter’s subdued 
and rosy face as he looked out helplessly from the cu/ de sac into 
which he had precipitated himself. Certainly none had any idea 
that Florian would visit the boarding-house so soon after his arrival 
in the city, and Paul was counting on that supposition to get 
madame into a reasonable frame of mind. All were surprised 
when the servant laid Florian’s card in the mistress’ hand and 
heard his name. 

“Send him up,” said madame promptly, while Paul rose to 
go. “No,” she continued, “you may remain. This matter is 
as public as was his engagement. I wish it to be so.” 

The poet sat down disturbed in mind, so poorly did this 
promise for the result of his scheming. Frances was in a state 
of agony utterly beyond her will to control, but madame never 
once alluded by word or look to her nervous manner. It was a 
formidable court before which the penitent presented himself, 
and its humiliation was fully completed by the unseen figure 
listening and observing from the room beyond. Yet Florian en- 
tered as indifferently as if he were in the lonely island cabin, and, 
after saluting the three gravely and politely, sat down. His ap- 
pearance astonished madame greatly, and drew a quickly-smoth- 
ered sob from Frances, but all signs of emotion were presently 
buried in a dead calm, which grated upon Paul’s nerves like saw- 
sharpening. He was bound by circumstances and could say 
nothing and do nothing to alter the condition of affairs, The 
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battle lay between madame and true love! If Florian suffered 
from any emotion it was visible only in the long interval which 
followed his entrance before speaking. Like a true and deter. 
mined enemy, madame said not a single word while waiting for 
the parley to begin, until Paul in his hard indignation felt that a 
battery would not be too much to bring to bear on this feminine 
obstructor to the natural course of penitence and love. Occa. 
sionally Peter surveyed the scene in blank astonishment. Flo. 
rian he recognized only from hearing him addressed, and the 
mystery aggravated his imprisonment. 

“T have done you and your daughter a great wrong, mad- 
ame,” Florian said with simple directness, “and I thank you for 
giving me this opportunity to express my sorrow and ask your 
pardon. I deserted Miss Lynch for another far beneath her in 
real worth. It was a heartless act, but at that time I found such 
acts of mine easily justified. My eyes are opened. I have no 
words to express my sorrow for what I have done. I hope you 
will forgive me.” 

“You were forgiven at that time,” said madame gently—so 
gently that Paul’s heart leaped with hope. 

“T owe it to you to say,” continued Florian, bowing, “ that 
my feelings towards Miss Lynch have never changed. They 
have only been obscured. I believe sincerely that at one time 
these feelings your daughter returned. Although she released 
me from the engagement, I do not think she lost those rights on. 
me which it gave her. I am glad to make the poor restitution 
of renewing the offer which I once had the honor to make to her. 
I do it fully conscious of my own unworthiness. I beg of you 
not to misunderstand my motives.” 

Madame never hesitated in her reply, although while Florian 
was speaking she had caught the petitions of three appealing 
faces, the third being now visible through the half-open door, 
where Peter was listening, impatient and interested. 

“T do not pretend to know your motives,” she said calmly, 
“ but your offer we reject for good reasons. It is quite impossi- 
ble that my daughter should ever again consider marriage with 
you.” 

The face of Frances grew pale as death, but her lips were 
pressed tight in determination. Paul growled and Peter started 
forward, then drew back. Madame crushed these signs of re- 
bellion by her proud and confident indifference. 

“ Perhaps it is best,” Florian said after a pause. He had re. 
ceived her answer without any surprise, as if he considered it 
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a very proper thing. “There have been many changes in my 
life which might not be agreeable to you. In no way am I the 
same as when I first had the honor of proposing for your daugh- 
ter’s hand. I will never again be the same, I trust. I have done 
all that I know how to doin atoning for a great injury. You 
have forgiven me. It would be a great pleasure to know that in 
your opinion I have done all that is possible.” 

His wistful gaze and simple words disconcerted mamma con- 
siderably. She was half-convinced that the man was acting, but 
his motives were hidden, nor could she discover them. There 
was no adequate motive to explain all this masquerade. 

“You could not have done more,” she answered steadily in 
atone that closed the interview. Florian rose and bowed his 
farewell. Peter stood expectantly in the doorway, as if waiting 
to hear a protest from the interested others. When it came not 
he entered the room with his usual bravado and seized Florian’s . 
hand. Had he known the precise condition of the politician’s 
affairs, his grasp might have been less hearty and the scene about 
to follow prudently deferred. Standing in the doorway, he con- 
fronted madame. 

“Some time ago I did not favor the attentions of Mr. Wallace. 
to our daughter ”—a shade of disgust passed over madame’s 
scornful face—‘ but my feelings have changed, Maria. He has 
acted like a gentleman ; his love is sincere, and I hereby declare 
he shall not leave the room until the late unpleasantness is 
smoothed out for ever.” 

Paul would have cried “ bravo” to Peter’s speech but for its 
unfortunate ending, which left him mute. He ventured, how- 
ever, to second Peter in his open rebellion. 

“Had not Frances better speak for herself?” he murmured 
gently to take the sting from the suggestion. He looked timo- 
rously at madame’s face for the Et-tu-Brute expression, but 
Peter, like the bull in the china-shop, left no time for expres- 
sion. 

“The head of the family is speaking for her,” said Peter 
sharply, yet with dignity, “and ye may know that the paternal 
authority still reigns supreme in spite of a foolish attempt of wo- 
man to usurp me throne. Mr. Wallace, ye are welcome to join 
your fortunes to ours at any time that Frances gives the word; 
and that she will give it I pledge me sacred word of honor.” 

Peter looked at madame after this declaration of war, but the 
lady was deeply interested in a book at that moment, and Fran- 

ces had buried her shamed face in her hands. It was an awk- 
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ward crisis, and even Peter’s blatant courage fell flat before that 


ominous silence. 
“Well, come again,” said he sociably to Florian, “and we'll 


settle it more suitably, d’ye see.” 

And he winked at the grave gentleman, drew his arm in his 
own, and conducted him out of the room and down the stairs. 
A happier ending to a tragic comedy could not have been con- 
ceived, and madame joined Paul in the hearty laugh which he 
indulged in, escaping to her own apartments, however, to avoid 
further talk on the matter. 

F The poet went down into the hall and found Peter standing 
there in a deep study, shaking his bullet-head. 

“It’s no use,” said he; “ Maria’s moral superiority is beyond 
mine, and I must cave every time. What’s to be done? I'll 
carry her off, abduct her, and have her married from me own 
residence in the top story of No. 49. Wouldn't that be glorious, 
and such a joke on madame! Poor Maria, I can’t help but ad- 
mire her. When she was Frances’ age they were like as two 
peas in looks, but in moral character they no more resemble each 
other than—than—than—I’ve lost every simile I ever had to- 
night.” 

“ We made a mistake one way,” said Paul musingly, “and 
another way it’s all right. Peter, I want to bet with you that 
there will be two marriages in Clayburg within a twelve- 
month.” 

“Done,” said Peter. ‘“ But, as I’m sure to win, lend me a few 
dollars in advance, and take it out of the wager.” 

“ Dearold boy!” said Paul the indulgent, in admiration, “ who 


ever found you untrue to your colors?” 
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THE APOLOGY FOR JOHN BROWN.* 


THERE is a small company of New England Radicals who have 
been posing for the past quarter of a century as the special de- 
positaries of Divine confidence. It is upon the question of negro 
slavery that they assume to have shared the secrets of Providence. 
They advocated the most violent of all measures of emancipation 
while slavery was established by law. War and a servile insur- 
rection, according to them, would have been at any time an ap- 
propriate remedy for the evil which stirred their indignation ; and 
to think as they did about the matter was the last test of Chris- 
tian sincerity. When slavery at last was swept away they began 
to believe that they had done it all themselves—that is, they and 
God together. It is true that none of their particular schemes 
were realized and none of their expectations were fulfilled. So 
faras the human eye could see, God, who governs the world in 
his own way, brought about emancipation by agencies which no- 
body could have anticipated or would have chosen. Freedom 
was secured, not by an insurrection of the slaves, but by an insur- 
rection of the slaveholders; and the sentiment of Union, which 
the Radicals detested as the principal support of slavery, became 
the chief factor in its overthrow. So signally was the wisdom of 
man brought to naught by the events of the civil war that we all 
might have learned from that great social and political revolution 
to distrust ourselves and adore the inscrutable power which rules 
the world. But that, as we have said, is not the lesson which our 
Radical friends read in recent history. It is enough for them that 
slavery fell; and although they did less for its overthrow than any 
other division of the abolitionists, and were further out in their 
calculations than any other party whatever, they seem honestly 
persuaded that our Lord committed to them the regeneration of 
this country and gave them the foresight and courage necessary 
for so high a task. Partly on account of their connection with 
Boston literary circles, it happens that they have persuaded a 
considerable minority of the public to accept them at their own 
valuation; and as this easy acquiescence in an extravagant claim 
involves troublesome consequences, it may be worth while to pause 
a moment and pass under review a recent characteristic utterance 
of the Radical clique. 


* The Life and Letters of John Brown, Liberator of Kansas and Martyr of Virginia, 
Edited by F, B. Sanborn, ramo, Boston: Roberts Brothers, 2885. 
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Of this complacent little company Mr. F. B. Sanborn has long 
been a conspicuous member. He is one of the few survivors of 
the Secret Committee of extreme abolitionists who supplied John 
Brown with the money and other means for his raid upon Vir- 
ginia, and he appears to have known more than any of his asso- 
ciates about the precise form which Brown’s enterprise was to 
take. His Life of the hero of Harper’s Ferry has many glaring 
defects as a biography, but it is valuable as a statement of the prin- 
ciples by which an influential body of advanced political thinkers 
were governed at a very critical period of our history, as well as 
the judgment which nearly thirty years’ experience and reflection 
induce them now to place upon those principles and their prac- 
tical application. We do not purpose discussing the character 
of John Brown. Our basiness is with the doctrines of John 
Brown’s biographer and apologists. 

When Brown went to Kansas in 1855 Mr. Sanborn assures us 
that he had already been for many years engrossed with plans 
for a forcible attack upon slavery, and that he removed to the 
Territory because he saw there the best opportunity for carry- 
ing out his great object. It is not unlikely that this statement is 
substantially true, although it is not supported by Brown’s letters. 
Five of his sons had settled in Kansas, and, like the rest of the 
Free State men, they were threatened with the loss of their in- 
vestments—to say nothing of their lives—by the lawless incur- 
sions from Missouri. John Brown went out to join them, taking, 
for family use, a few rifles bought with money received from 
Gerrit Smith and other sympathizers. So far there was nothing 
to distinguish his action from that of hundreds of other anti- 
slavery settlers who hastened to the Territory in those disordered 
times. But in the fighting which followed Brown was the leader 
of a band, including his sons and a few other bold men, which 
won a wide celebrity. Sometimes they acted nominally as a 
part of the Free State militia; sometimes they operated inde- 
pendently under a curious compact, or set of rules, drawn up 
by their captain. Neither side was very particular about the 
authority under which it fought. Mr. Sanborn assumes that 
Kansas at that time was a theatre of war. In one sense this is 
true, for civil society had nearly fallen to pieces, and men were 
learning to obey no authority but that of military force. There 
was actual warfare, inasmuch as there was bloodshed and system- 
atic violence. But this is not to say that there was any such con. 
dition of legitimate war as effects a suspension of the civil law 
and authorizes belligerent undertakings. It may be admitted, 
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however, that the equities of the case were obscure enough to 
puzzle unlearned frontiersmen, and that the readiness of the 
United States government to consult the interests of a political 
party rather than the demands of justice was the mainspring of 
awful misfortunes. Upon this we presume that impartial his- 
torians of all classes are now agreed. Impelled by President 
Pierce’s fatal mistakes, pro-slavery men and anti-slavery men 
alike ruled themselves entirely by their own ideas of policy and 
right. Both ran off horses and cattle, foraged upon the enemy, 
made “ requisitions” upon shop-keepers, captured and rescued 
prisoners, raided camps and settlements. A Kansas man writes 
to Mr. Sanborn: “I met John Brown on the evening before the 
battle of Osawatomie. He, with a number of others, was driving 
a herd of cattle which they had taken from pro-slavery men. He 
rode out of the company to speak to me, when I playfully asked 
him where he got those cattle. He replied, with a characteristic 
shake of the head, that ‘ they were good Free State cattle now.’” 
John Brown’s eldest son, describing an attempt, with the aid of 
his brother Owen, to escape from a federal marshal, writes: “ He 
[Owen] brought with him into the brush a valuable running 
horse, mate of the one I had with me. These horses had been 
taken by Free State men near the Nebraska line, and exchanged 
for horses obtained in the way of reprisals further south.” Some 
time later Brown and his band formed part of an expedition 
which crossed over into Missouri to emancipate certain slaves. 
Besides bringing off the negroes they killed the owner and took 
his cattle. Brown conducted the fugitives to Canada, and on his 
way dispersed a marshal’s posse in Kansas, capturing a number 
of horses belonging to the party. In one place Mr. Sanborn tells 
us that he gave these animals to some “ Topeka boys” who had 
aided him; in another place he says that he publicly sold them 
in Ohio, “ warning the purchasers of a possible defect in the 
title.” 

In the midst of the raids and skirmishes a tragedy was enact- 
ed which filled both sides with horror. Scattered along Potta- 
watomie Creek stood the cabins of five or six active pro-slavery 
men. They are said to have been ruffianly characters, and there 
is some testimony that they were threatening an attack upon the 
Browns. It does not appear, however, that the Pottawatomie 
settlers had recently been. guilty of any special outrage. Be- 
tween midnight and dawn on the 25th of May, 1856, the cabins 
were visited one by one by a band of armed men, and five of the 
Occupants. were roused from sleep, led out, and quietly put to 
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death.* Suspicion by common consent pointed to Brown. To 
the end of his life he denied killing any of the men, although he 
declared that he approved the “executions.” Brown’s New Eng. 
land supporters accepted this denial. All his friendly biogra- 
phers down to Mr. Sanborn have likewise acquitted him of the 
crime. Dr. von Holst, in the volume just published of his learned 
Constitutional History of the United States, reviews the testimony 
(so far as he has read it) and is convinced of Brown’s innocence. 
Yet it has been known for a few years past from the confession 
of one of the “ executioners,” and the fact is now put beyond 
question by Mr. Sanborn’s avowals, that the deed was John 
Brown’s. He planned and ordered the enterprise, led the assas. 
sins in person, entered the houses, pointed out the victims, and 
gave thedeath-signal. Whether he struck any of the fatal blows 
with his own hand or left that work to his subordinates is the 
only point now in dispute. The confession of Townsley, just 
referred to, asserts that Brown did take a personal share in the 
butchery. Mr. Sanborn appears to have satisfied himself that 
this assertion is not true. But testimony which satisfies Mr. San- 
born is not necessarily conclusive. Until Townsley’s confession 
appeared John Brown was generally cited as denying that he 
was present at the Pottawatomie murders. After his death his 
son Salmon, who, according to Mr. Sanborn, was with him on 
the night in question, made a written declaration that John 
Brown was “ not a participator” in the affair. When it became 
necessary to meet Townsley’s statement, the witnesses revised 
their recollection of Brown’s language, and remembered that he 
had denied only the killing, and not the participation. One can- 
not feel much confidence in this corrected testimony, nor does it 
seem to be worth the pains which Mr. Sanborn and others have 
spent upon it. The party under Brown consisted of his sons 
Frederick, Owen, Watson, and Oliver, his son-in-law Henry 
Thompson, Townsley, and a man named Wiener. The actual 
executioners were told off from this band. Their names have 
not been revealed, but we infer from Mr. Sanborn’s comments 
that he knows them and has talked with them. The weapons 
were artillery cutlasses which Brown had obtained in Ohio. 
They were sharpened in the camp just before the “secret expe- 
dition” started. ‘‘No man of our entire number,” says John 
Brown, Jr., “could fail to understand that a retaliatory blow 
would fall; yet when father and his little band departed they 


* The horses which John Brown, Jr., mentions, in a passage cited just now, as having been 
‘¢ obtained in the way of reprisals,” were stolen on this occasion by the murderers, 
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were saluted by all our men with a rousing cheer.” The same 
authority is quite outspoken about the motive for the massacre. 
“ The blow was struck,” he says, “ for Kansas and the slave ; and 
_he who attempts to limit its object toa mere settlement of ac- 
counts with a few pro-slavery desperadoes on that creek shows 
himself incapable of rendering a just judgment in the case.” 
And Mr. Sanborn treats the affair as a justifiable and salutary act 
of retaliation for the murder of “ five sons of liberty slain in the 
previous six months ”’—although, it may be remarked, none of 
the five were murdered by these Pottawatomie men. 

It is not our place to judge the conscience of John Brown. 
Educated in the most savage school of Calvinism, he had brood- 
ed over the wrongs of the slave and fed his morbid imagination 
with the bloodiest pages of Old Testament history, until Jehovah 
appeared to his eyes only as a God of wrath and destruction. 
“Without the shedding of blood there is no remission of sins” 
was a text for ever in his mouth. “I think God has used me as 
an instrument to kill men,” he said once to a lady; “and if I live 
I think he will use me as an instrument to kill a good many 
more.” As the Almighty armed the Hebrew people against the 
hosts of the idolater, so John Brown held that he, too, had re- 
ceived a divine command to slay and to despoil, and that for him 
the dispensation of carnage was still in force. Fanatics of the 
same stamp have appeared in the world before. We need not 
inquire into the sincerity of John Brown’s delusion. For our 
own part we readily admit it as to his general course, although 
his continued denial of the Pottawatomie murders is hard to 
reconcile with an absolute faith in a divine’commission to kill. 
But it is of some consequence how the intrinsic morality and 
reasonableness of his acts are regarded by the representative of 
a school of writers who exercise a deep and, we suspect, a grow- 
ing influence upon contemporary thought ; and so let us turn to 
Mr. Sanborn. A 

To begin with, Mr. Sanborn declares in the most dogmatic 
manner that John Brown in Kansas was “ divinely inspired.” 
We understand this not asa rhetorical flourish but as the de- 
liberate expression of what the author regards as an ascertained 
truth. Elsewhere he speaks of John Brown as having been fa- 
vored with a direct revelation from heaven shortly before his 
death. The world ought not to be expected to receive these 
remarkable statements merely upon the ipse dixit of Mr. San- 
born, and yet he does not offer to substantiate them. How does 
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he know that Brown was divinely inspired? If one were to put 
that question to him personally, he would perhaps answer, “ Why, 
Brown told me so himself”; but even that authority leaves 
something to be desired. It reminds us of the intelligent jury. . 
man who voted for the acquittal of a thief in defiance of the evi- 
dence, and, when asked his reason, replied, “ Why, the man owned 
that he was not guilty.” As a matter of fact Mr. Sanborn’s 
confidence in the theory of inspiration is not so great that he 
ventures to neglect other justification. If John Brown was in- 
spired there is no more to be said. His savage deeds were dic- 
tated by the Almighty, and they could not be wrong. But the 
biographer undertakes a defence of the Pottawatomie murders 
in a series of purely earthly arguments, with which we must say 
that he makes a sorry show. 

1. The victims were dangerous and vicious men. John 
Brown once said that if they had committed murder in their 
hearts they deserved to die; and, having satisfied himself that 
they had committed murder in their hearts, he naturally pro- 
ceeded to their slaughter. This rule of conduct, that any man 
has a right to kill any man who has deserved to die, is so mon- 
strous that we cannot conceive of a thoroughly sane person up- 
holding it. We will not do Mr. Sanborn the unkindness of be- 
lieving that he really does uphold it. But he puts it forth for 
the benefit of John Brown, and the plain truth is that whenever 
he attempts to discuss the conduct of his hero he involves him- 
self in such a muddle of false sentiment and unregulated emotion 
that he is hardly responsible for the logical deductions from his 
language. 

2. The murders had a good effect. They terrified one side 
and encouraged the other. “Upon the swift and secret ven- 
geance of John Brown in that midnight raid hinged the future 
of Kansas, as we can now see; and on that future again hinged 
the destinies of the whole country. Had Kansas, in the death- 
struggle of 1856, fallen a prey to the slaveholders, slaveholding 
would to-day be the law of our imperial democracy.” This is 
something worse than the hated doctrine that it is permitted to 
do evil that good may follow, for it is equivalent to contending 
that any deed whatever is just which God, in his inscrutable 
wisdom and boundless mercy, may finally overrule for our ad- 
vantage. And if the Pottawatomie murders were right because 
emancipation was one of their remote and indirect consequences, 
why was not the secession of South Carolina right for precisely 
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the same reason? Yet it is upon this argument that Mr. San- 
born rests the principal weight of his defence. The grotesque 
assumption that the issue of the slavery question was decided, or 
even materially hastened, by the killing of five men on Pottawa- 
tomie Creek is a striking illustration of the narrowness of mind 
with which the Radical clique have always judged the incidents 
of the great national conflict. 

3. The murders were acts of war. “Yet we, who praise 
Grant for those military movements which caused the bloody 
death of thousands, are so inconsiderate as to denounce Brown 
for the death of these five men in Kansas. If Brown was a mur- 
derer, then Grant and Sherman and Hancock and the other 
Union generals are tenfold murderers, for they simply did ona 
grand scale what he did on a small one. War is murder-—in one 
of its aspects it is deliberate and repeated murder ; and yet the 
patriot warrior who goes to battle in behalf of his country is not 
arraigned for murder, but honored as a hero. This is so even 
when by stratagem or midnight assault he slays hundreds of 
defenceless people, for the cause in which he fights zs supposed to 
excuse all atrocious deeds. A \ike excuse must serve for this vio- 
lent but salutary act of John Brown.” Pray, who taught Mr. 
Sanborn the scandalous doctrine that the cause in which a sol- 
dier fights ‘‘ excuses all atrocious deeds”? Where did he learn 
that the massacre of defenceless hundreds is an honorable occu- 
pation for a military hero? What warrant has he for the insin- 
uation that Grant and Sherman and Hancock were capable of 
dragging unarmed citizens out of their beds and cutting them to 
pieces in order to strike terror into the enemy? Is this what 
Mr. Sanborn understands by war? In point of fact the whole 
argument isan after-thought. Until quite recently John Brown’s 
friends agreed in denying that he had any hand in the affair. 
Then they looked upon it as an atrocity, provoked, indeed, by 
outrages on the other side, but not to be defended, and certainly 
not to be included among the operations of war. With the dis- 
covery that John Brown was the author of the dark deed their 
tone changed. To their minds John Brown could do no wrong; 
and they must find a defence for what they once considered in- 
defensible. The words with which Mr. Sanborn dismisses the 
subject are suggestive: “ Those of us who long refused to be- 
lieve that Brown participated in these executions would not, 
perhaps, have honored and trusted him less had we known the 
whole truth. I for one should not, though I should have deeply 
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regretted the necessity for such deeds of dark and providential 
justice.” ; 

Brown returned to the East after this affair to raise funds for 
the further prosecution of the war, and what was known of his 
character and method of operations commended him so strongly 
to the New England party of action that, in spite of suspicions 
engendered by the Pottawatomie tragedy, he was trusted with 
money and arms to be used in Kansas practically at his own dis- 
cretion. ‘ Brown’s purpose, as he disclosed it in Boston in Jan- 
uary, 1857, was to equip and arma hundred mounted men for 
defence and reprisal in Kansas; and it was upon this plan that the 
National [Kansas] Committee, when it assembled, held a warm 
discussion, in which Brown himself took part. His request was 
for arms and money, which he might be at liberty to use in his 
own way, his past conduct being his guarantee that he would use 
them wisely.” There were various committees engaged at that 
time in promoting Free State emigration to Kansas, and assisting 
settlers with money, clothing, and arms. In the National Com- 
mittee, whose headquarters were at Chicago, there was great 
distrust of Brown’s violence. The temper of the Massachusetts 
Committee was much more radical. At the meeting of the for- 
mer body, held in New York January 23, 1857, Brown’s request 
for money and arms was presented by Mr. Sanborn as delegate 
from Massachusetts. The debate ended in a “compromise.” 
The National Committee voted Brown a credit of five thousand 
dollars (of which, in the end, only a small part was paid), and 
transferred to the Massachusetts Kansas Committee two hundred 
rifles, which that committee, according to prearrangement, en- 
trusted to Brown as its agent. But the expedition, from which 
the committees expected a great deal, was never organized, and 
one would think that even the most sanguine of Brown’s friends 
must have felt their confidence in his practical sagacity severely 
shaken. With a small sum of money, contributed by various 
admirers, he travelled as far as lowa, and after considerable 
delay he did enter Kansas, but without arms or followers. Most 
of his funds had been squandered upon an English adventurer 
named Hugh Forbes, whom he hired as a “ military instructor” 
at one hundred dollars a month, paying him six months’ salary in 
advance. 

Moreover, it is clear that his interest in Kansas was giving 
way before a scheme for a more direct and romantic attack upon 
slavery. This scheme, out of which the Harper's Ferry enter- 
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prise was finally developed, contemplated the establishment of a 
series of fortified camps somewhere in the mountains of the 
border slave States, as rallying-points for fugitives and bases for 
offensive operations. From these secure posts emissaries were to 
visit the plantations and arouse the negroes, runaways were to be 
helped forward, and raiding parties were to swoop down upon 
“the enemy.” Brown was infatuated enough to believe that a 
few determined men could hold the mountain fastnesses against 
any attempt to dislodge them. Drawing their supplies from 
the plunder of the plantations, and recruiting their numbers from 
the more courageous of the negro fugitives, they would gradually 
drive slavery back by making it insecure, and as it retreated 
southward they would follow it. “God has given the strength 
of the hills to freedom,” he said to Frederick Douglass ; “they 
were placed here for the emancipation of the negro race.” 
This was the plan with which he again came East in 1858. 
Mr. Sanborn gives an interesting account of the manner in which 
the project was laid before Brown’s most useful friends. Mr. 
Sanborn, Theodore Parker, George L. Stearns, and T. W. Hig- 
ginson were invited to meet Brown at Gerrit Smith’s house, 
near Peterboro’, N. Y.,in February, 1858. Sanborn was the only 
one of the four who presented himself at the appointed time, and 
to him, to Gerrit Smith, and to Edwin Morton, the tutor of Mr. 
Smith’s son, the plan of campaign was then divulged. Virginia 
was designated as the field of operations, the following May was 
indicated as the time, and a constitution which Brown had drawn 
up for the government of such territory as he might occupy was 
exhibited and explained. The biographer states that the little 
council was not only astonished but almost dismayed. The 
hopelessness of the undertaking was manifest, but Brown was 
not to be moved by objections ; and after the debate, adjourned at 
midnight, had been continued through the next day, Gerrit Smith 
took Mr. Sanborn aside. ‘“ You see how it is,” he said: “our 
dear old friend has made up his mind to this course and cannot 
be turned from it. We cannot give him up to die alone; we 
must support him. I will raise so many hundred dollars for him ; 
you must lay the case before your friends in Massachusetts, and 
perhaps they will do the same. I see no other way.” Concur- 
ring entirely in this judgment, Mr. Sanborn at once disclosed the 
plot to Parker, Higginson, and Dr. S. G. Howe, while Brown 
himself explained it to Mr. Stearns, who was the most liberal 
of his backers. A little later, in company with his eldest son, 
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Brown had a conference respecting the enterprise with Frederick 
Douglass, Henry Highland Garnet, and some other colored 
men. In March a “ Secret Committee” was organized, consisting 
of Smith, Parker, Howe, Higginson, Stearns, and Sanborn. The 
money which Brown said he required—one thousand dollars— 
was easily raised, Mr. Stearns giving three hundred dollars, but 
more was afterwards called for. 

In the meantime the costly Colonel Hugh Forbes had made 
trouble. He did nothing of consequence for his six hundred dol- 
lars, but he held Brown’s secret, and he threatened to use it un- 
less he were placed at the head of the enterprise and Brown dis- 
missed. He professed, indeed, after some correspondence, to 
have betrayed the scheme to Sumner, Seward, and other Repub- 
lican leaders at Washington. There is no proof that he ever did 
so, but he did tell something to Henry Wilson, and Wilson wrote 
to Howe, in consequence of which the invasion was postponed 
for a year and ostensibly given up. To baffle suspicion Brown 
was despatched again to Kansas. 

This new turn of affairs drew attention to a highly embarrass- 
ing circumstance. The arms with which John Brown proposed 
to equip a slave insurrection in Virginia were those which had 
been entrusted to him by the National and Massachusetts Com- 
mittees for the defence of the Free-Soil settlers in Kansas. Sen- 
ator Wilson’s letter required an answer, and Dr. Howe accord- 
ingly wrote: “Prompt measures have been taken, and will be 
resolutely followed up, to prevent any such monstrous perver- 
sion of a trust as would be the application of means raised for the 
defence of Kansas to a purpose which the subscribers of the fund 
would disapprove and vehemently condemn.” The nature of 
these “ prompt measures,” as they are described by the ingenu- 
ous Sanborn, is rather curious. The Massachusetts Committee, 
to which the arms belonged, had spent its money and done its 
work, and in effect nothing was left of it now except Messrs. 
Stearns, Howe, and Sanborn, who held occasional meetings to 
finish off ragged ends of business. It was agreed by these three 
gentlemen, acting as the State Committee, that, in satisfaction of 
a debt, the arms should be made over to Mr. Stearns as a private 
individual; and Mr. Stearns, as chairman of the committee, hav- 
ing formally warned John Brown not to use the arms for any 
other purpose than the defence of Kansas, and to hold them sub- 
ject to the orders of the committee, proceeded a week later, as a © 
private individual, to lend the arms to John Brown, to be used in 
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his own discretion. Mr. Sanborn remarks that neither he nor 
Mr. Stearns nor Dr. Howe wished at any time that the arms 
should really be recalled, and, moreover, they knew very well 
that Brown would not give them up unless he chose. Such 
were the prompt measures by which Dr. Howe and his asso- 
ciates prevented the monstrous perversion of a trust. 

The Secret Committee of six decided, after this affair had 
been disposed of, that it was better not to be burdened with a 
needless and inconvenient knowledge of Brown’s plans. “ They 
were willing to trust him with their money, and did not want 
him to report progress except by action.” Thus it happened 
that none of them were consulted about the Harper’s Ferry 
affair. They knew that Brown was preparing a foray some- 
where on the Virginia line, but they knew neither the day nor 
the exact place selected for the enterprise. They raised about 
four thousand dollars, including liberal donations from Mr. 
Stearns and Gerrit Smith, and of this sum, says Mr. Sanborn, 
“at least thirty-eight hundred dollars were given with a clear 
knowledge of the use to which it would be put.” Thus when 
Brown took up again his postponed project in the spring of 
1859 he was well supplied with money and weapons, and there 
were no scrupulous committees tointerfere with him. Dr. Howe, 
strongly disapproving of some of his latest actions in Kansas, 
had partly withdrawn his confidence, but did nothing to thwart 
him. Higginson appears to have lost a great deal of his original 
earnestness in the plot. Theodore Parker was in Italy, near his 
death, and no help was to be expected from him. Stearns, Smith, 
and Sanborn were the men upon whom the financial burdens of 
the enterprise at last rested. One can hardly help wondering 
what they thought of some of John Brown’s demands upon them, 
At one time he asked for ‘“‘a quantity of whistles such as are used 
by the boatswain on ships of war. They will be of great service. 
Every ten men ought to have one at least.” Again he wrote to 
Mr. Sanborn: “I want to put into the hands of my young men 
copies of Plutarch’s Lives, Irving's Life of Washington, the best- 
written Life of Napoleon, and other similar books, together with 
maps and statistics of States.” Mr. Sanborn adds that Brown 
was very particular about getting the best edition of Plutarch. 
But the New England enthusiasts “ who were willing to give to 
a brave man forcibly interfering with slavery, without inquiring 
very closely what he would do next,” had not much reason to 
complain of his methods, even when he talked of freeing the 
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slaves with Plutarch’s Zzves and boatswains’ whistles. Nor, cer- 
tainly, could they reproach any one but themselves when he 
rushed into a mad and fatal enterprise for which they had fur. 
nished the means. 

We shall not follow the story to its familiar conclusion, nor 
inquire too closely into the behavior of some of John Brown’s 
accomplices when they were confronted with the deplorable con. 
sequences of their conduct. Twenty-five years ago abettors of 
the Harper’s Ferry affair were naturally anxious to evade a re- 
sponsibility in which they now glory. Our present concern is 
with the apology which after this long interval is put forth for 
John Brown’s career, from his predatory raids and midnight 
slaughters in Kansas to his last outrages against the sanctity of 
human life in Maryland. The key to that career was his declara- 
tion that slaveholders had no right to live. Even Mr. Sanborn 
perceives that it needs an apology. “ Thestory of John Brown,” 
he says, “ will mean little to those who do not believe that God 
governs the world, and that he makes his will known in advance 
to certain chosen men and women, who perform it, consciously or 
unconsciously. Of such prophetic, Heaven-appointed men John 
Brown was the most conspicuous in our time.” He believed— 
elsewhere our author gives us to understand that he knew— 
that God had called him to a high and painful work. In carry- 
ing on that work it was his privilege to make his own code of 
ethics. The common laws of morality did not bind him. His 
deeds are “not to be judged by the every-day rules of conduct.” 
That was the theory upon which John Brown acted, and upon 
that theory Mr. Sanborn defends him. To the case of John 
Brown our biographer fits the lines in Milton’s “ Samson Ago- 
nistes ”: 

“ As if they would confine the Interminable, 
And tie him to his own prescript, 
Who made our laws to bind us, not himself, 
And hath full right to exempt 
Whom so it pleases him by choice 
From national obstriction, without taint 


Of sin, or legal debt ; 
For with his own laws he can best dispense.” 


This, he continues, is high doctrine, applying only to heroes, 
but it does apply to John Brown. We might inquire what Mr. 
Sanborn means by applying this high doctrine to heroes. Milton’s 
doctrine is that God is not the slave of the laws which he made 
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for men; Mr. Sanborn’s doctrine seems to be that heroes are not 
subject to the laws which God made for other men. Milton 
holds that God may exempt whom he pleases from particular 
obligations; Sanborn holds that heroes may exempt themselves. 
This principle of action has obvious inconveniences. In the first 
place, before it can be put in practice a man must be able to look 
himself all over, inside and out, and decide that he is made of 
heroic stuff and fired with heroic impulses. Then, if he once 
begins to exempt himself from “ national obstriction” and other 
restraints, there is logically no stopping him. He may do what 
he pleases, and to all remonstrance it will be a sufficient plea 
that the ordinary rules of conduct are only for ordinary men, 
but high doctrine is for heroes. To be sure the plea is befogged 
a little by reference to a divine commission; but the hero himself 
is the only witness to that commission; he alone authenticates 
his own credentials ; he alone hears the inward voice and deter- 
mines whether it is the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, or a whis- 
per from the pit, or the vagary of a diseased mind. 

Preposterous as it is, the “ high doctrine applied to heroes” 
governed the conduct of a party of very respectable and highly- 
educated New England Radicals in a time of grave national dis- 
turbance; it led them to subscribe money for the promotion of 
homicide ; it justified them to their own minds in sustaining what 
they believed to be a good cause by methods so violent and law- 
less that they had not the moral courage to look at them ; and 
now, after years of peace should have brought them a calmer 
judgment, it figures again in an apology which fits the life of 
every insane fanatic who has ever disturbed society, as perfectly 
as it does the sins and delusions of the poor old Calvinist who 
was hanged at Charlestown—hanged because he reduced to ac- 
tion the principle virtually maintained in this book, that the final 
standard of right and wrong is every man’s own fancy. 
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DOMENICO’S NEW YEAR. 
I. 


DOMENICO CAFFERATA stood on the hard, yellow beach that 
skirts the Gulf of Santa Eufemia at the lower town of Tropea. 
The mild December sun had not long risen, and the shadow of 
the high rock on which is built the city of Tropea proper lay on 
the lower town and stretched out over the surface of the gulf 
towards Capo Vaticano. Tropea at this early hour still slept, 
but the lower town was already wide awake, and the mothers, 
wives, sisters, and daughters of the fishermen whose homes were 
there moved about at their work. In front of a white-washed 
cottage not far from where Domenico was standing a fat, white 
kitten was chasing a wooden float at the end of a net which a 
young girl was slowly drawing towards her as she mended it 
mesh by mesh. Starch-like, vase-shaped masses of jelly-fish lay 
about on the sand where the tide had left them. Out near the 
horizon the brown lateen-sails of the small craft plying between 
Stromboli and Naples bellied before the fresh breeze that was 
rippling the blue water. Several men in green and white-striped 
sleeveless jackets, with scarlet cloths wound in turban fashion 
around their heads, were up to their waists in the gulf hauling 
in a seine, and above them a covey of gulls hovered in the air, 
waiting to make a meal on the worthless anchovies that would be 
cast aside on the beach. 

On a shelf of rocks under the cliffs was a cluster of houses 
better built and more neatly kept than the somewhat shabby fish- 
ermen’s huts that straggled lower down. They were the homes 
of the wealthier inhabitants of the lower town, of the masters and 
mates in the shipping trade along the coast from Taranto to 
Naples and to Sicily and the Lipari islands. This trade was 
mostly in silk, cotton, wine, earthenware, raisins, currants, and 
figs. But it had fallen off greatly. For Garibaldi’s expeditions 
had interfered with the legitimate commerce of the coast, and, 
though the heavy taxes imposed by the king of the Two Sicilies 
were still levied and exacted, the revolutionary excitement had 
cut off the resources with which to meet them. 

Domenico was just turned eighteen. He was a handsome 
youth, not tall nor brawny, but of medium height and of that neat 
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form which utilizes the essentials of physical strength to the best 
advantage. He was dressed in a short jacket and wide trousers 
of dark blue velveteen; a red knit cap, the point and tassel of 
which hung jauntily down over his left ear; low shoes of russet 
leather, showing above them woollen stockings knit with clocks 
of many colors. His jacket, buttoned at the top, opened over an 
embroidered brown linen shirt, and a silver crucifix on his chest 
was suspended from his neck by a silver rosary. His hair was 
black and his skin a clear, light brown. His features, though 
masculine, were perfectly regular, the nose straight, the wide-set, 
black eyes full of intelligence and looking directly at whatever 
interested them, while the long, moderately thick lips parted over 
white teeth that always took a share in the young man’s smiles, 
which ordinarily were frequent. 

But just now Domenico was not in a gay mood. Except 
when watching the headland of Capo Vaticano, he was embracing 
his mother with great warmth and addressing to her in the dia- 
lect of the region words very many of which were affectionate 
diminutives. He was telling his “dear little mother” that he 
would always be “a good little boy ” and say his “ little prayers,” 
so that the “ dear little most holy Virgin” should have no cause 
to be displeased with him, and that in a very little while—by the 
next New Year after the coming one—a mere pezzino of time, he 
would be back again, etc. It was such a story as many a son of 
every race has told his mother to cheer her at parting, in every 
language and dialect-of civilized man. But Domenico’s mother, 
like all mothers under similar circumstances, refused to be com- 
forted. 

Agata Cafferata had done her best to bring up the children 
that her late husband, the master of a felucca, had left to her care. 
But the Lord had taken them one by one away from her, all but 
this last, Domenico—her baby, dambino carino, as she still called 
him. Her savings had dwindled away in the general depression 
of trade, and she had been forced to dispose of the felucca for a 
very small sum, and that sum was going fast. 

News came from time to time that far away across the ocean, 
in the land which the Italian sailor, Cristoforo Colombo, had dis- 
covered for the good of the church, the people, for some in- 
scrutable reason, were in arms. The accounts were vague, and 
the geographical notions which the generality of the inhabitants 
of Tropea, even the navigating ones, had of America were any- 
thing but definite. Still something of what everybody continued 


to say must be true, and all agreed that though a war was raging 
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in the far-off Stati Uniti di America—was it North or South 
America? no one was certain—money was circulating plentifully 
there, and strangers might take their chance of earning great 
wages without being involved in a war in which they had no 
interest. Several young fellows of the Tyrrhenian coast had 
gone, and were sending back to their families more money than 
they could have touched in ten years of toil between Naples and 
Taranto. 

Domenico’s ambition had been fired by these reports, and after 
many arguments he had prevailed on his mother to consent to 
his going to America. In the long leather bag that lay near him 
Agata, besides his working-clothes, had put a few souvenirs of her- 
self and of the kindly old priest of the parish, who was too feeble 
to come, as he had intended, to give a blessing to the boy on his 
departure and to the boat that was to carry him on the beginning 
of his adventure. Among the rest was a little prayer-book; for 
Domenico could not only read Tuscan but could say the Credo 
and the Pater and Ave in Latin, and had several times been per- 
mitted the privilege of serving the curato’s Mass. 

“ Eccolo/”’ murmured the cousins and second-cousins and 
other relatives clustered in a group which held itself delicately 
apart from the mother and son, who had now but a few moments 
to be together before the wide ocean should begin to divide 
them. The blades of a pair of oars rose and fell from the side of 
a yawl that was heading in towards the beach. 

The thin waves were leaping lightly in the sun, and the foam- 
ing edge of the brine with every ripple came further up the 
strand. It was the coming-in of the tide that going out would 
bear Domenico away to Naples in the trader anchored beyond 
the mole. 

Poor Agata’s head rested on her child’s shoulder and all else 
but he was forgotten. The boy’s quick ears, however, caught 
the dip of the oars, and as he turned to look the boatman, who 
was grinning recognition at the crowd on the beach, called out 
to him, “ Presto, ragazz’ mio!” 

A hearty embrace for old men and women, youths and chil- 
dren—kinsmen all. And then the final good-by to the mother. 
To save beaching the boat Domenico would have rushed through 
the gentle surf, but the stout fellows about, unwilling that he 
should spoil his fine clothes, lifted him up and bore him out. 

“ Orsi! Agata,” said the men. “ Have courage; Domenico 
will come back rich and wise.” The women sighed, “ Povera 
Agata! povera madre /”"—a mother to be pitied, for she was los- 
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ing her son. And then for Domenico the women and children, 
falling on their knees, begged Mary, Star of the Sea, to direct his 
voyage safely, while the men waved their caps and shouted after 
him: “Buon viagg’, carino; iddio e la Santissima Vergine ti ten- 
gon’ !”—Good-by, Domenico. You need the help of God and the 
prayers of the saints indeed on the voyage of life you are begin- 
ning. 
II, 


It was the spring of 1863. South Street, New York, and the 
streets opening out of it, were not so brisk as they had been. 
There was no longer the dense forest of masts, extending from 
the ferries at the Battery to Corlears’ Hook, that used to excite 
admiration. And from the peaks of the thinly-scattered vessels 
lying at the docks it was no longer the American ensign that 
almost everywhere caught the eye. The English-built Confed- 
erate cruisers and blockade-runners had changed all that. 

Yet the day was bright. The clear, ringing sledge-notes 
from the forge in Roosevelt Street, alternated by the lighter 
taps of the smith signalling to his helper, were taken up by the 
redbird in his cage against the front of the “ Anchorage,” two 
doors beyond. 

Two rough-looking fellows sat side by side on a chain cable 
coiled on the sidewalk near the smithy. One of them, a squat, 
red-faced, sandy-haired man, carried in the leather belt he wore 
around his waist a long sheath-knife, which stuck out from be- 
neath his dark blue reefing-jacket. His clasped hands rested be- 
tween his knees, and he measured off his slowly-spoken sentences 
in an accent that showed him to be from the south of England. 
The other was a strongly-knit man also, but better-shaped and 
of more regular features, swarthy of complexion, and having 
black eyes with a red glitter. He would be pronounced an Ital- 
ian by any passer-by. 

They both savored of the salt sea, but, though they were once 
sailors, they were now crimps, and as conscienceless a pair of ras- 
cals as ever recruited a ship’s crew. The metallic sparks which 
swarmed out of the smithy doors like flies warned the pair that 
honest workmen were near, and they carried on their conversation 
in a low tone, occasionally looking towards the Anchorage. 

The Anchorage in Roosevelt Street was a gabled brick 
house, and bore the marks of having once enjoyed greater re- 
spectability than it appeared to possess now. But whatever the 
house may have been at the beginning of the century, it was now 
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and had long been a sailors’ boarding-house. The sign that 
swung from the tall post on the curbstone had a faded picture 
of a ship in a chopping sea letting go her anchor, and, beneath, 
the words, “The Anchorage. By Keziah Winslow.” But the 
house was familiar to every Jack-tar that the winds brought to 
New York as “ Mother Winslow’s.” 

The Widow Winslow liked the nickname “ Mother,” and she 
sincerely regarded her coarse and often boisterous boarders as 
“her boys,” and never hesitated to enforce discipline among 
them. She was tall but rather gaunt, yet had the physical abil- 
ity to compel an acceptance of her ideas of deportment. If a 
newly-landed salt, after spending the day trying to get his sea- 
legs off, only to get a drunken pair on, reeled up the two steps 
from the street and bore down upon the bar with many a tack to 
starboard and port, she merely gave a wink at the bystanders 
and put the man before her, just as a policeman would do, and 
stranded him on his cot safe and sound for the night. 

Mother Winslow wasa thorough Yankee—“ a giniwin wooden 
nutmeg from Connecticut,” she was proud to say—and as brack- 
ish as any of the weather-beaten men she provided with board 
and lodging. She took her name of Winslow from an ambitious 
New London mariner who had tired of coasting work and gone 
off as mate on a whaler, but, dying on a prosperous voyage, had 
left to his widow, Keziah, his share in the oil, blubber, and whale- 
bone. She was the daughter on both sides of seafaring people of 
many generations. Perhaps her ancestors in the direct line had 
never given up their dislike for dry land since the first of them 
took refuge with Noe in the Ark. Keziah Winslow herself 
would have shipped before the mast when she became a widow, 
if any skipper would have encouraged the notion; but as her sex 
forbade her being a sailor, she took her husband’s legacy with 
her to New York and bought out the Anchorage. She was rich 
and had shares in some of the best-paying vessels in the coasting 
trade. But that trade was in a bad way now, though the coast- 
ing vessels were again beginning to thrive as transports for 
troops and supplies in the government service. 

Occasionally, however, her coast-wise boarders at night, 
when “ half-seas-over,” were inclined to “raise the roof” with 
their “ chantee ” : 

“I wish I was in Mobile Bay, 
Ah, hay! ah, hoy! 
Screwing cotton by the day "— 


but the “ Belay!” of a gruff voice would very likely end the 
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wish with “Mobile Bay, eh? Mates, there an’t any Mobile, or 
Charleston, or Wilmington, or Savanny for us any more, unless 
you want to ship on one o’ them lime-juicer Britishers. They've 
got the whole coast; they hd@ve, d—n ’em!” 

But Mother Winslow was hopeful. ‘“ Wall, boys,” she would 
remark, “ the critters what’s fightin’ to keep the stars and stripes 
out o’ them harbors down there an’t got good sense. I’m not 
afeard about the Johnny Bulls keepin’ the trade nohow. It an’t 
in good reason that this coast from the Saint Lawrence to the 
Rye-o-grandy hadn’t ought to be all one coast, and there an’t any 
power on earth as can make a dividin’ line in it and say: ‘ This 
here’s one country and that there’s another.’ ” 

Mother Winslow’s only child, Amos, a strapping fellow, who 
had sailed as mate between New York and the lower coast, had 
felt disgusted at the idleness in the trade that followed the out- 
break of the war and the depredations of the cruisers, and enlisted 
in the Union army, much to his mother’s regret ; for whereas she 
could formerly see him once every few weeks at least, months 
sometimes passed now that she could not even hear from him. 
She was discussing with some of her guests the wages offered on 
the transports. 

“Tf Ame hadn’t been such a blamed fool,” said she, ‘ he could 
‘a’ had a good berth on one them transports. And there’s that 
young Eye-talian over there. Just see how he sets and grins! 
He’s a nice-lookin’ boy, though, and I’m afeard o’ them crimps 
ifthey git him. They an’t none o’ you knows his lingo, eh ?”’ 

But none of these coasting mariners had the polyglot abilities 
requisite, and Mother Winslow was forced to do what was evi- 
dently against her inclination. She went to the door and called 
“ Maltese John,” the swarthy one of the worthy pair who were 
sitting on the chain cable near the blacksmith’s. 

As the Maltese entered the barroom he glanced about in 
search of the foreigner whose language he was expected to inter- 
pret, and he instantly descried the young Italian whom Mother 
Winslow seemed to take a warm interest in. 

It was Domenico ; not quite so open of expression as when he 
had sailed away from Tropea six months before. He was evi- 
dently growing wary, or thought he was. 

“Eh!” exclaimed the Maltese with the soft, guttural sound 
which the Italian language affords to its playful speech. “ 7x 
vuoi farti ricco Americano?” and, turning to Mother Winslow, 
“ Disa boy want to be a rich-a American like-a you and me.” 
And he chuckled at the innocent manner of the young man. j 
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Domenico glowed with joy on hearing the sounds of his na- 
tive land, even though in a dialect not so soft to him as his Cala. 
brian. At Tropea, it is true, the Maltese were not favorites, 
but then that was a surviving prejiidice, a memory of the days 
when the mixed race of Malta were Saracens and Christians 
by turns, and corsairs and freebooters whatever their religion. 
Domenico told the Maltese all: how, on his arrival in England, 
he had been robbed of his money, and then been deceived by 
crimps, who, pretending to get him a berth as a sailor before the 
mast, for his passage, to New York, had really shipped him ona 
voyage to Quebec and return, and had arranged between the ras- 
cally Liverpool boarding-house keeper and the equally rascally 
master of the vessel to divide up all of his pay between them in 
advance. Now he was at last in New York, after several other 
mishaps and three voyages across the Atlantic instead of the one 
he had expected. He wanted advice now, he said, and assistance 
to secure work in the transport service. 

The Maltese listened in silence to the young Italian’s voluble 
utterance, and when it was ended promised with a grunt that he 
would see what could be done. 

“Well, Maltee,” Mrs. Winslow asked, “ what’s the young 
man want todo? Ship?” 

“Yes,” replied the crimp; “he want to ship-a on transport. 
Sometin’ Jim Piper tell-a me about do jus’ right for him, I t’ink.” 

“ Now look here, Maltee,” exclaimed the widow, reddening 
with anger at the mention of the English crimp, “ don’t you dare 
to help Jim with any shanghain’ business on this here boy. But 
you’re afeard o’ that little Englishman. Yes, you are; you know 
you are,” as the Maltese shrugged his shoulders almost to the 
rings in his ears by way of protest. ‘“ That young fellow’s a 
countryman of yours, too.” 

“He?” queried the Maltese. “ Why, he’s an Eye-talian, a 
Calabrese, and I’m from de island of Malta.” 

“ Well, there an’t any difference worth talkin’ about ; and any- 
way he’s a countryman of mine, because he’s got a mother what 
he likes, and he’s away from her. I know it. I seed him lookin’ 
at her pictur not long ago. He has her pictur hangin’ round his 
neck, painted very pretty. His mother has red hair. There, he’s 
lookin’ at it now.” 

“Dat’s de Madonna de boy got dere,” the Maltese corrected 
her, and a certain softness in the tone of the man’s voice seemed 
to speak of youthful recollections—of the innocent days of early 
piety, perhaps. 
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“ Well, I know such a boy as that’s got a mother, anyway, and 
I know I sh’d hate to have my Ame get into the grip of a lot o’ 
land pirates. But Ame’s too sharp for that. I wish he was here 
now to git this boy a good send-off. Maltee, you git him a 
berth and do the square thing by him. There an’t any man ever 
sailed the sea can say I went in hooks with a crimp ora ship’s 
master to rob him of his wages, or let it be done without raisin’ 
a row about it.” 

“ All-a right,” was the only response the Maltese made as he 
darted out with a laugh. 


Ill. 


The weather had been mild during most of the fina! month of 
1863. On the last day of the year a soft fall of snow had whiten- 
ed Thorofare Gap and all the country round about, but in the 
dusk of approaching night it was difficult to distinguish its 
few patches remaining on the warm ground from the hoary 
masses of granite and basalt that at frequent intervals overhang 
the pass. 

The main turnpike road as well as the principal railroad con- 
necting the portion of Virginia which reaches from the lower — 
Potomac to the lower Rappahannock with the Shenandoah Val- 
ley and those other pleasant valleys nestling along the eastern 
fringe of the Blue Ridge, cross the short range known as the 
Bull Run Mountains by means of Thorofare Gap. One would 
have to go many miles to the north or south of that great pass to 
find another rift in the range where even the most sure-footed of 
men and beasts could with any ease make their way from east to 
west or from west to east. Thorofare Gap, consequently, was of 
immense importance in the military operations of Virginia dur- 
ing the Civil War. It was the scene of many an adventure, of 
surprises by one and the other of the opposing forces on its an- 
tagonist, of scouts and reconnoissances without number, of con- 
flicts more or less serious. Sometimes the pass was in the pos- 
session of Federal troops, sometimes of the Confederates ; fre- 
quently neither held it' but both disputed for it. 

Historic Bull Run courses through the pass on its way to- 
wards the broken ground between Centreville and Manassas 
Junction, where it gave the name to two great battles and to 
several skirmishes in the four years’ contest. In the pass, how- 
ever, Bull Run is a limpid brook flowing in a shaly bed, now 
beside, and now under and across, the railroad and_ turnpike, 
which run parallel between the rugged eminences at either hand. 
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As the last night of the year settled down the wind shifted 
towards the northwest and whistled sharply through the tall 
pines and the laurel shrubberies that grew here and there on 
the steep declivities of the gap, sending into the air little whiffs 
of the now fast-freezing snow that had been clinging to their 
branches. The sky was cloudless, and as the atmosphere more 
and more filled with frost the stream sparkled back reflections of 
the stars from the film of ice that was forming on its surface. 
The soft ooze of mud that had lain for days on the turnpike road 
was now as hard as stone, and the echoes were acute and rapid. 

It was acruel frost that was preparing to usher in the new 
year, and so thought a knot of men in Federal uniform who were 
gathered about a roaring fire near the western end of the gap. 
Except for the sparks that rose straight up in the air whenever 
one of the men struck his heavy boot into it to rouse it, no one 
coming from the west would have suspected the existence of the 
fire, for it was sheltered from sight in that direction by a project- 
ing rib of rocks. 

These men were an outpost from a New York infantry regi- 
ment that was quartered in the gap, and were the connecting 
link between a stronger post nearer the regiment and other but 
smaller groups skilfully placed on the cliffs and out in the open 
beyond the mouth of the gap. Twenty loaded muskets rested 
against the perpendicular rock. Some of the men were reclining 
with their limbs extended in the warm bed of ashes that surround- 
ed the fire; the shadows of others, who, with their overcoat-capes 
pulled over their heads, were trotting up and down to keep their 
blood in circulation, were thrown upwards against the high em- 
bankment of the railroad in grotesque and ever-changing pos- 
tures. The lieutenant who was in command of this post and of 
its outlying pickets sat alongside of the sergeant a little apart 
from the rest. 

It was-very still except for the sighing of the trees, and the 
creaking of the ice in the now solidly congealing stream, and the 
coughing now and then of the sentinel from the outpost keeping 
his two hours’ watch in the road beyond the glare of the fire. 

Most of the men were veterans, but there were several who 
had recently joined from the recruiting rendezvous, and these 
were distributed about at the different posts, in order to give 
them a good initiation into the roughness of the service. The 
sergeant had just returned from relieving the outer line, and was 
discussing with the lieutenant the merits of the new men he had 
placed. 
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“ How about No. 3 Post?” inquired the officer. ‘That's the 
riskiest of all, and I hope they'll not fall asleep with the cold out 
there before I can make the ‘rounds’; for the ‘reb’ cavalry were 
at Aldie this morning, and they may come down the ’pike before 
the night is over to try us.” 

“There’s a mighty good corporal at No. 3, lieutenant,” said 
the sergeant, “and he has three pretty good men with him. But 
he has one of the new men, too, that I don’t know anything 
about. He’s an Italian, and is almost as black as your cook. 
He seemed a little excited when I was out there; his ears were 
pricked up at every sound, and his eyes were as wide open as 
saucers. It’s not a very easy place out there in that open field. 
If the ‘ Johnnies’ come it is fight, die, kill, or surrender; not 
much chance to run into the gap, unless a man studies the ground 
well enough to fool those Virginia horsemen, and that’s not easy 
either.” 

“T wonder how much that Italian cost the country?” the lieu- 
tenant sarcastically remarked in reference to the large bounties 
then paid, as he filled his brier-wood pipe and thrust a stick into 
the red embers of the fire for a light. 

“TI don’t know,” the sergeant answered, “ but I guess he cost 
a good deal more than he got; for I hear that he and some 
others of the same batch of recruits were swindled out of their 
bounties by the substitute-brokers.” 

A crackling of dry branches overhead brought everybody to 
his feet, and a rush was made to grasp the muskets. All eyes 
were turned upwards towards the jutting cliff, but the strained 
nerves relaxed again as a familiar voice spoke out from the dark- 
ness up there: 

“ Be gobs, b’ys, it’s ye that’s comfortable and aisy wid yer 
feet to the finder. Ye’re more like salamandhers than soldiers, so 
y’ are, rowlin’ in thim ashes. The divil a bit ye care if Post 
No. 1’s froze as shtiff as pokers.” 

“ Now, Flanagan, what’s the matter? What are you doing 
away from your post?” demanded the officer severely as the 
owner of the voice and the brogue—a very fat man, seemingly, 
from the loose way in which his overcoat was bundled around 
him—came into sight at the edge of the rock and cast a longing 
look at the cheerful blaze almost directly beneath him. 

“ Well, leftenant,” was the answer, “ the carporal bid me tell ye 
we've been hearin’ harses’ hoofs on the ’pike beyand, though it’s 
so black out there that sorra bit o’ gray can we see. Ah! but 
that’s a fine fire y’ have there, leftenant.” But, noting calmly the 
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officer’s impatience, he said: “ Annyhow, the carporal and us b’ys 
does be thinking thim b’ys to the left o’ the pike, in the open 
field beyand, ’Il be in throuble shortly if they don’t mind.” And 
so saying he disappeared in the darkness, and his return up the 
steep hillside to rejoin his comrades on the lookout was marked 
for a minute by the glint of his bayonet. 

“ Put out the fire!” was the officer’s order at once, and it was 
obeyed, though with reluctance, and with not a little growling in 
undertones at Flanagan as the messenger that had disturbed their 
repose. But Flanagan’s was a clear head if not a cool one, as 
they knew, and the corporal was a brave fellow not likely to ‘be 
overcome by the fidgets or to take alarm at nothing. The scat. 
tered embers of the fire were stamped out; cartridge-boxes were 
opened and the flaps buttoned up so as to leave the cartridges 
handy; the priming of the muskets was examined, and quietly 
the men, under the low-spoken orders of their officer, fell into 
ranks and moved through the ditch beside the railroad to a rude 
breastwork of logs, which was covered in front with branches to 
conceal the purpose of the construction. 

It was nearly midnight, and at midnight, as these soldiers 
knew, the moon would rise with the new year. Already, indeed, 
a white light was illumining the crests on either side of the gap, 
and one wide moonbeam fell slanting athwart the turnpike-road 
beyond the mouth of the gap, and showed, though indistinctly, 
some human figures motionless near a ruined log-house. That 
was Post No. 3. 

The moon is rising now clear above the tops of the mountain, 
but a cloud that is passing across keeps the turnpike in darkness 
where it issues from the gap to the west. 

There was a flash at the log-house! There is another! Ah! 
now they are coming. “Hi! hi! hi!” The Confederate yell and 
the rattle of hoofs over the stony field threaten the isolated picket- 
post with destruction. The flash of the muskets at the log-house 


is almost as rapid and their crash as spiteful as if fifty infantrymen - 


were at that post instead of the five brave fellows. Now the 
cloud has passed from the moon, and the field is dotted with 
horsemen caracoling around the poor hovel, and there in the 
turnpike, with guidons flying, a solid column of cavalry is form- 
ing to charge into the pass. 
All is quiet but ready at the breastwork, and hasty word has 
been sent to the rear to notify the main force. The Confederate 
yell in the field is answered by the angry and defiant shouts of 
the Federal picket-post, and the rattle of their musket-shots re- 
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sponds to the crack of the horsemen’s pistols. But it is too much 
for the five men, and they are running towards the gap, loading 
their pieces as they come and turning about to fire. It is as light 
as day out there, or these agile infantrymen might escape without 
harm now. But the ground they are coming over is rough and 
deeply seamed, and the Confederate horses bound over it with 
the certainty of goats. One Confederate reels in his saddle and 
falls; the horse of another is maimed, and, stumbling, hurls his 
rider to the earth. 

“Hurrah!” ery the running Federals exultantly, and they 
descend out of view into the hollow through which flows the 
stream. In the field beyond, the charging scattered horsemen 
are coming on, and the heavy stamping on the turnpike indicates 
that the solid column also is now advancing. Three infantrymen 
emerge from the bed of the stream and make for the breastwork. 
Breathless and almost broken they reach the shelter. The cor- 
poral and the Italian are missing. 


The next morning a cheerful fire burned again behind the 
cleft in the rock near the mouth of the gap. A Federal soldier, 
whose shattered arm was set in a splint, was kneeling near the fire 
beside another Federal on whose sleeves the double-barred chev- 
rons indicated the grade of corporal. In front of the breastwork, 
afew yards further out, lay the dead body of the lieutenant who 
was in command there at midnight. Nearly all who had occu- 
pied the breastwork then were still there or close by, dead or 
wounded. Flanagan was not dead, but he said he might as well 
be, with the ugly sabre-cut across his features to mar their 
beauty. Having fought cleverly as long as there was fighting to 
do, he was equally clever now in the useful occupation of nurse 
to his wounded comrades. A party of men in Confederate uni- 
form were working with pick and spade to dig a long trench in 
the frozen earth to bury the dead, whom another party of Con- 
federates were counting and arranging in rows, Confederates in 
one place, Federals in another. The battle-flag of the Southern 
Confederacy, a white field with a red saltire cross, waved from 
a staff on the railroad embankment. The Confederates were in 
Possession. 

“Do you know him?” a Southern surgeon asked the Federal 
soldier who was kneeling beside the corporal. 

“Speak-a no Eenglees. Me Italiano,” said the other. 

“Well, if you don’t speak English this letter which the man 
you are attending to has written speaks well for you.” And the 
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surgeon chuckled with satisfaction at the lame pun he had made 
unintentionally, as he examined a closely-written sheet of paper 
folded and addressed without an envelope. “ But,” he said, “J 
used to know something of Italian, and here goes.” And before 
he was through he learned from Domenico Cafferata—for it was 
he—of his many adventures since leaving Tropea. 

“And this corporal dying here,” Domenico told him in his 
Calabrese, which the surgeon contrived with much difficulty to 
understand, “is the only child of Mrs. Winslow, who keeps the 
Anchorage in New York, where I boarded when I was trying to 
find work as a sailor. But two men, who pretended that they 
were getting me a berth, took me over to an island near the city, 
and | was made to put on a soldier’s dress. I told the officers 
that the paper I had signed was represented to me to be shipping. 
papers, but they did not understand and they only laughed at 
me. I was kept on that island for a long while, and made to 
drill four times a day. Then they sent me off along with others 
by railroad, and after a day we came toa city with a great white 
building with a dome—Vaschenton they called it. There we got 
out of the cars and were made to march across a long, ugly 
bridge over a wide river to a vast field, where we had to live in 
the open air like an immense drove of cattle, with soldiers gal- 
loping constantly around on the outside to prevent us from es 
caping. But I had no longer any thought of escaping. Where 
should I go? I knew not the country, and I had no money and 
no friends. 

“ One day they gave some of us little brass numbers and letters 
to fasten on our caps—like these.” And he showed the Confede- 
rate surgeon his blue kepi with B, 4-th N. Y. V. on the crown. 

“ And so you wanted to be a sailor, and they made you a sub- 
stitute in the army, whether or no, for some patriot, and then 
robbed you of the bounty?” the surgeon remarked. 

Domenico nodded his head and went on: “ We were put on 
board cars and rode for a little while towards the southwest, and 
were then ordered out and were marched to a camp a few miles 
the other side of this gap, and there I was assigned to Company 
B in the 4-th New York Infantry Volunteers. But I was happy 
when I found that I had chanced into the same company as Mo- 
ther Winslow’s son ; for Mother Winslow is a very good woman, 
I am sure, or she would not have been so kind to me, a poor boy 
in a strange land.” 

“ But she didn’t save you from those rascals who deceived 
you by making you a soldier,” interrupted the surgeon. 
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“Ah! but she did not know until it was too late; and she 

- came over to the island in a little boat, and rowed it herself, just 

like any of our Tropean fisherwomen. She spoke to the officers, 

but they said they could do nothing for me; and then she came 

and kissed me—yes, and cried over me, as my mother might have 
done.” 

The wounded corporal meantime was rapidly approaching 
hisend. He had been shot through and through the body, and 
his case was beyond the reach of treatment. The Italian’s hand 
was in his. The surgeon, who had been busy with his associates 
since midnight, attending equally to the Federal and the Confede- 
rate hurt, was affected by the touching evidence of friendship 
between these two men, neither of whom understood the other’s 
language. The one was a dark, emotional Italian boy, the other 
a rugged, full-grown Yankee, whose red beard covered his chest 
as he lay with his head pillowed on a knapsack. 

“Doctor,” said the dying man, “see that that letter—is sent 
—to my mother—and be good—to the Italian. He is a brave 
boy—and a Christian. He might have escaped—but he stayed 
to help me—when I was hit.” 

The Italian had moved gently aside to permit the surgeon to 
catch the whispered words of the fast-weakening corporal, and 
was gazing on the crucifix of the rosary which he had detached 
from his neck, where he still wore it, though under his clothes. 

“ Sta buon’ a lui, O Gesu Cristo!” he muttered. “ Prega per 
lute per madre sua—e madre mia, O Madre del nostr’ iddio e di not 
tutti!” He did well to ask for the prayers of her who is at the 
same time the Mother of our God and of us all, that there might 

‘becomfort for two sorrowing mothers—one in America, one in 
far-away Calabria. 

The corporal clutched the Italian’s hand again, and, drawing it 
close to his face, pressed the crucifix to his lips. His groans less- 
ened. Perhaps the representation of the dying Saviour of men 
soothed the excruciating pain of his wound. His strong features 
relaxed from the sensation of anguish, and as the blue tint of mor- 
tality touched them and the tips of his fingers, which were clasp- 
ed in prayer across his breast, he faintly uttered, in seeming har- 
mony with the Italian’s word madre, “My mother!” 

All the dead were soon buried, and as the bugles sounded 
“Boots and saddles” the prisoners were mustered, and such of 
them as were not too badly wounded to walk were formed in 
ranks, for the whole Confederate force was to be withdrawn im- 
mediately. 
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The surgeon approached Domenico, who was kneeling beside 
a rude cross of two sticks which he had set at the head of the 
trench at the part where Corporal Winslow was interred, and 
tapped him on the shoulder. 

“ You must fall in now with the rest,” he said. “I shall find 
some means of sending through the lines this letter of your dead 
comrade to his mother.” 

He read and translated for Domenico a part of the letter in 
which the brave corporal, in the agony of death, had sought to 
offer some consolation on this New Year’s day to his worthy 
mother. But the surgeon did not translate the final lines, in 
which Corporal Winslow related briefly Domenico’s generous 
act of courage in risking deliberately his life and liberty to save 
a comrade, and in which he expressed it to be his dying wish 
that his mother should in future have for Domenico the same 
affection she had borne towards himself. “ He is a good boy,” 
he wrote, ‘‘and the best Christian I have ever met ; and whatever 
you do for him, if ever you see him again, will be just as pleas- 
ing to me—if the good Lord after my death lets me know what 
is happening on earth—as if you did it for me.” 

Domenico took the place in the ranks pointed out to him, and 
the victorious Confederate column poured out of Thorofare Gap 
and bent its march towards the upper waters of the Rappahan- 
nock. 

IV. 


A year and more had passed since the Confederates had made 
their early New Year’s call on the Federal troops stationed at 
Thorofare Gap—a year during which Domenico had grown ten 
years older, for he had spent the time in the great prison-pen 
at Andersonville. Perhaps he would have died, either from 
starvation or from the exposure and anxiety, only for a compan- 
ion who had great ingenuity in procuring food, and whose 
cheeks never became too hollow for a smile nor his jaws too 
lank for a joke, though the jokes were often bitter enough at 
contemplation of the prospects. 

The Confederate soldiers had little to eat for themselves; how 
could they be expected to provide amply for their prisoners? 
They would have exchanged the prisoners, but certain influences 
in the Federal cabinet, to forward a policy of their own, prevented 
any exchange. 

Domenico and Flanagan were inseparable now. They slept 
together in the same hole in the sand, and the one thin blanket 
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was their protection against the chills of night. Domenico ac- 
quired a fluent facility in English, thanks to his talkative compan- 
ion and his own quick, musical ears, which readily caught every 
sound and intonation, “Be gobs,” he would say, “it’s de fine 
English I shpake. Sure I have de best of tachers; it’s Flanagan 
-himself.” 

But Flanagan, who was somewhat advanced in years, finally 
sickened on the scanty, unwholesome fare, and his wound, conse- 
quently, refused to heal. Domenico was the grave-digger, and he 
mourned sincerely over the loss of this light-hearted and generous 
friend, 

Deliverance came at length for all the captives in that ill- 
starred prison-camp, and Domenico could now look forward to a 
homeward-bound voyage—just as poor as when he had set out, 
and as good, but much wiser. 

How his heart beat at the prospect that before long he would 
be gliding over the blue water of the Mediterranean; that, as he 
turned Capo Vaticano, he should see white Tropea perched on its 
lofty crag in the distance, the waves lapping the mole, and down 
there on the beach in front of the lower town his dear kinsfolk 
awaiting his arrival, and, best of all, his mother— But was 
she still alive after all these months of separation? Yet he felt a 
good deal of reassurance as he recollected her true piety and sin- 
cere trust in God, and her resignation to his will—the Italian 
pasienza that has provoked the sneers of many who do not under- 
stand it. 

But he remembered the gallant, upright fellow who got his 
fatal wound that midnight at Thorofare Gap—a noble, faithful son, 
too, whose mother would nevermore see him. Yes, he must find 
Mother Winslow, cost what delay or inconvenience it might. 
That was a religious duty. 

And he would like to put his hands—heavy hands again, for 
he was regaining his strength—on those scoundrels, Jim Piper 
and the Maltese. But no, he would not seek revenge ; that would 
be unchristian, although he argued with himself that to punish 
crime is not necessarily to take revenge. But he set this aside 
with another ready phrase of the Italians, “ ma che ?”’ which prac- 
tically means “do nothing” when nothing can be done. For the 
- war was over, and it would be hard to convict a man now of an 
offence connected with the war, even if the witnesses could be 
found. 

It seemed to Domenico an age before all the formalities of 
mustering, marching and counter-marching, and paying off of the 
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released prisoners were completed, and he was really at liberty 
once more to go whither he wished. 

His eyes brightened and the color came to his cheeks as he 
gazed on Chesapeake Bay and inhaled the familiar air of the 
salty sea. At nightfall, as the steamer that bore him to Washing- 
ton met the swell of the tide off Fortress Monroe, and the fresh- 
ening breeze blowing straight from the ocean tossed his long hair 
about his face, he could have sobbed with joy. He saw far away 
to the east the flickering lights of Cape Charles and Cape Henry. 
As the vessel pitched and tossed in the trough of the sea he felt 
himself secure again, on an element which would not, like the 
treacherous earth, quake at some unforeseen moment and open 
to swallow up those who confide in it. Above him the pleiades 
twinkled in the heavens, and the Great Bear crouched, watching 
the pole-star. He took the course, as nearly as he could, of 
Tropea. “ Jddio mio; tanto lontano!” Still he felt gay, for, long 
as was the distance to be travelled, he was now every day short- 
ening it. 

In New York how he flew across the city from the Jersey City 
ferry and down Maiden Lane to South Street! He looked about 
as he hurried along past the ships’ stores on that street. He had 
known the street but for a few days, and that was months ago, 
yet everything seemed as if it had undergone a change. But he 
was young, barely twenty now, and at that time of life a few 
months are what a generation is to the older man. 

Once he lost his way, and he inquired for Roosevelt Street of 
a spruce-looking, sandy-complexioned fellow with a shining white 
shirt-bosom on which a cluster of diamonds glittered. But Do- 
menico’s queer English, mingling an Italian accent with an Irish 
brogue, drew no response but a derisive laugh and a sneer. 
Domenico’s temper was wrought up, and as he searched the face 
of his insulter he fairly screamed with rage, ‘‘ Jim Piper!” and 
would have grasped the rascal. But the prosperous ex-mutineer, 
ex-crimp, ex-substitute-broker, now become an influential ward- 
politician, recognized Domenico at the same time and slunk 
quickly into a hall-way and disappeared. Domenico’s first im- 
pulse was to pursue the man; but he recollected that he had 
promised the Lord to suppress feelings of vengeance, and he 
went on. 

The Anchorage was no longer an anchorage for the toilers of 
the sea. The building had been repaired and remodelled, and a 
brisk dealer in ships’ groceries, who now carried on business 
there, was standing at the door. He was a recently-discharged 
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soldier himself, and therefore took interest in the inquiries of 
Domenico, who still wore the military blouse with the brass but- 
tons. Domenico was told that the Widow Winslow, to whose es- 
tate the property still belonged, was dead, but that if he would 
go to the Seamen’s Savings- Bank he would find a gentleman who 
was administering the estate, and who could give all particulars 
about Mother Winslow. 

Mother Winslow in her will, after reciting the noble conduct 
of Domenico, as related in the letter which her dying son had 
written, constituted Domenico her sole heir; though in case he 
should not survive her, or could not be found, she desired that 
the interest of her property might be expended in maintaining 
sailors’ boarding-houses, where sailors could be. protected from 
the dishonesty of recruiters for ships’ crews. Luckily the widow 
had not a surviving relative to find a pretext in this whimsical 
proviso for breaking the will, and the stanch retired sea-captain, 
now a bank-officer, whom she had chosen to administer the es- 
tate, carried out the trust loyally. 

One of Domenico’s first cares after entering into possession of 
the respectable property so unexpectedly bequeathed to him was 
to make another journey to Virginia, and, after several days’ ex- 
amination of the western end of Thorofare Gap, he was reward- 
ed by finding the exact spot in the trench occupied by Corporal 
Winslow’s body. The remains were tenderly gathered and taken 
to New York, and interred in Greenwood, where a graceful mon- 
ument commemorates the widow and her son. The inscription 


runs thus: 
“ To Mother and Son 
By a Foreigner 
Who Loved them Both 
As if he were 
Their Son and Brother.” 


Domenico sat beside Agata on the front gallery of their house 
in the lower town of Tropea, receiving the welcome-home of his 
kin and his townspeople, all of whom were proud of this young 
man who had gone so far and returned unspoiled. 

“ Madrina mia,” he said to his mother as he took her hand in his 
“when I went around Capo Vaticano yonder on my voyage to 
America I would not look back, for I wanted to see you again; 
but I felt at the instant our boat was turning the cape that on the 
next New Year’s but one I would be with you, and not before. 
But even this the good Lord did not permit. As it is, I shall 
never forget that New Year's day.” 
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“Nor I either,” said his mother softly. “I prayed that day 
you left me, and most fervently ever after, that, wherever you 
might be or whatever you might have to do, you would behave 
yourself like a man and a Christian. And the Lord heard my 
prayers.” 





OLD GALWAY. 


“GaLway!” is shouted out by the railway-guard, and the 
train, after a run of six or seven hours from Dublin, puffs its way 
into one of the finest railway-stations in Ireland. Big enough for 
London or New York, it was built in the days when railway- 
making was a sort of romance, and railway directors in Ireland 
indulged in ideas of making her people happy in their hunger 
by means of steam alone. Connected with the station is a ho- 
tel of corresponding proportions, which seems to look out from 
its blank and untenanted windows over the comparatively low- 
ly roofs of the town, and down upon the little square in front 
of it (which one would think had dwindled from its natural size 
in its despair of rising to the dignity of the situation), with an air 
of aristocratic astonishment, as though it were wondering how it 
had come to be dropped among such indifferent company. Con- 
trasted with their surroundings, hotel and station are in their his- 
tory not a bad illustration of the brilliant hopes, the extravagant 
schemes, followed by the small performance, which have marked 
so grotesquely the history of nearly all sorts of enterprise in Ire- 
land. At the time when the railway was built great things were 
going to be done for Ireland. Connaught, which had been an al- 
most zerra incognita to the rest of the world from the time when 
Cromwell had given it as an alternative place of refuge to the de- 
spoiled “ papists ” of the eastern counties, was to be opened up. 
Its mystical hidden beauties of lake, mountain, and valley were 
to be unveiled to the tourist; the romances of its ruined castles 
and the roystering life of its decayed gentry were henceforth to 
be learned not merely from the pages of the novelist ; its resources 
of sea and shore were to be developed, and the picturesque bar- 
barism of its people, of which the world had heard something 
in the vague rumors that had reached its ears of knee-breeches, 
poteen, and potatoes, was to be replaced by English roast-beef, 
baker’s bread, tracts, and other triumphs of English civilization. 
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English capital, too, was to come and establish the manufactures 
which were to complete its prosperity ; rags were to give place 
to broadcloth, repining to shouts of gladness ; old things, in fact, 
were to altogether pass away, and all things were to become new. 
The picture may seem exaggerated, but in spirit, at least, it is 
not. How far any portion of it was realized it is not for us now 
to inquire, but, at any rate, none of the things promised ever came 
in suffcient quantity or numbers—not even the tracts or the tract- 
distributers—to utilize to any extent the railway-station or the 
hotel. 

No one visiting Galway for the first time and taking a walk 
among its old-fashioned streets—every where pervaded witha sort 
of Troja fuit air, where a bit of crumbling wall may be all that 
remains of what was once a castle, where hoary and half-ruined 
mansions stand side by side with smirk plebeian dwellings, or 
cabins so far gone in decrepitude that they carry their chimneys 
as the typical Connaughtman is supposed to wear his caubeen— 
could believe that little more than two centuries ago Galway was 
the second city for commerce in the British Empire. Yet such, 
according to the testimony of Richard Cromwell (son of the 
Oliver whom Ireland has such sad reasons to remember), was Gal- 
way, now only a city of ruins and recollections, of pride and 
poverty, of ancient dignity in rags and a few parvenu pretensions 
in purple—or such substitute for purple as Galway purses will ad- 
mit of, for every one in Galway, simple and gentle, does his best 
to walk in the way of ruin by trying to keep up appearances— 
shorn of almost every honor except the name still proudly ap- 
plied to it by its people of the “ Citie of the Tribes,” and the 
dignity it enjoys as the capital of the poorest province in Ireland. 

Starting from Eyre Square—the square whose modest preten- 
sions the monster hotel looks down upon with such an air of su- 
perciliousness—we come into the principal street, passing by the 
commonplace name of Shop Street. This is the chief business 
street, as well as the leading thoroughfare of the town, and, 
though generally commonplace and vulgar enough in appear- 
ance, even for the petty transactions of Galway commercial life, 
has many features of interest for the antiquarian and student of 
history, as well as for the moralist whose pleasure it is to dwell 
upon the vicissitudes of things and the cynical mode in which 
Fate, chief amongst democrats, delights to show its contempt for 
human grandeur. A narrow and tortuous little street—tortuous. 
enough, for its little length, to make one almost imagine it was 
trying at every turn to hide its littleness from the world, or had 
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become so tired of its puny existence, almost as soon as it had 
entered upon it, that it was trying, like many a human creature, 
to escape from itself—it has nothing of dignity in it as a street, 
but even in its present insignificance shows traces of ancient 
grandeur, relics of rare workmanship that look, from the posi- 
tion they occupy, like bits of lace seen among the rags of a beg- 
gar. Galway borrowed much of its architecture and many other 
things from Spain; for from an early period its relations’ with 
that country were numerous and intimate, and, while Spanish 
wines have filled its cellars and crowned its boards, Spanish 
beauty has often adorned its promenades and drawing-rooms. 
How Spain and Galway became so intimately connected it is 
hard to explain, but history as well as modern evidences attest 
the fact. Traces of the Spanish origin of some of its people may 
still be seen, no less in the lustrous black hair and dark eyes of its 
women than in a certain hidalgo-like bearing in some of its men. 
These peculiarities are most observable among its humbler classes, 
especially among the fishermen and their families, whose circum- 
stances and position preserved them from influences which affect- 
ed the higher or more conspicuous members of society. 

The Citie of the Tribes is no longer so except in name. The 
“tribes,” as such, have long disappeared; their individuality has 
been as completely broken as that of the ten tribes of Israel after 
the Captivity in Babylon. Of the fourteen families, or so-called 
tribes, who were once the chosen people and rulers of the city, 
the names of not more than four or five are to be found in the en- 
tire population. The rest have been scattered over the face of 
the earth, victims to the misfortunes which follow most things 
human, and more especially to the misfortunes which for gene- 
rations have followed men and things Irish. The Blakes, the 
Bodkins, the Burkes, and the rest of the old magnates of Gal- 
way, though little in their greatness, were really great in 
their littleness. Their city was never at best very large, but 
they had their feuds and distinctions, no doubt, as the Monta- 
gues and Capulets had theirs in Venice, only all the more 
marked on account of the smallness of the arena. To this day, 
even, one may observe symptoms of jealousy in regard to their 
respective dignity between the representatives of some of the 
old families of Galway. Between Blakes and Burkes and Bod- 
kins there is still many a private wrangle as to which of their 
names was greatest in the grand old times. But, whatever their 
relations towards each other, they were united in their hatred 
and fear of the “ barbarian” who roamed like the Arab outside 
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their walls. For the “tribes” were of different race to the people 
among whom they dwelt. They were of English or Welsh ori- 
gin, descendants of the men who had come with Strongbow and 
those who came immediately after him, who, having in their turn 
fallen under the frown of fortune, withdrew to the barren spot 
beside the sea where Galway now stands, and had built them- 
selves a city, as the refugees from northern Italy had settled 
upon the lagoons and islands which afterwards, under their hand, 
became the city of Venice. Outside the city limits lay the 
country of the O’Flahertys, the O’Connors, and other septs of the 
Milesian Lrish, against whom they had to be on continual guard, 
and whose attacks they feared so much that, not depending sim- 
ply on their own prowess, they had placed over the western gate 
of the city the inscription: ‘From the ferocious O’Flahertys 
good Lord deliver us!” Like Venice, Galway, having no re- 
sources within itself, was a purely commercial community, and 
as such lived and throve in spite of the ferocious O'Flahertys, 
whom, however, they often contrived to appease by a scanty 
tribute or by gifts of the wine which it early began to import 
from Spain. With Spain was its chief trade, and through Gal- 
way the wines of the south of Europe became as well known at 
the tables of the Galway gentry, and of others farther away, as 
their native usquebaugh. 

The reputation of Galway for its wines continued long after 
it had ceased to be a place of any commercial importance. 
Towards the end of the last century no such wines could be had 
in Ireland as were to be found in the cellars of its country gen- 
try or in the bins of its few remaining merchants. It was the 
smuggler, however, not the legitimate trader, who had generally 
been the means of putting them there. 

As to its architecture, the stamp of Spain is on all that re- 
mains, and of a greatness when Spain herself was great. A house- 
front emblazoned with fantastic medizval figures, surmounted, 
perhaps, by a Spanish galleon in full sail; a gable end pointing 
to times as gray in the memory of mankind as it is itself; a pon- 
derous and elaborately-carved doorway, supporting, perhaps, 
some mean superstructure of recent date ; a heavy arch, opening, 
it may be, into some wretched laneway, which, by its carving 
and graceful curve, might suggest reminiscences of Seville or 
Salamanca—all these we may set in Galway. One of the most 
perfect remains of the past stands in Shop Street. It is called 
Lynch's Castle, and is substantially as perfect as the day on which 
it was built ; though its dignity as a castle exists no longer, for it 
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is now achandler’s shop. The Spanish galleon still continues tu 
spread its sails of stone over its doorway, the griffin and other 
monsters famous in the heraldry of the middle ages still look 
fiercely out from its marble front, but only the memory remains, 
and that indistinct enough, of the time when it was the home of 
merchant-princes; for the halls where we can easily fancy the 
wealthy burgher displayed his munificence, and the bejewelled 
lady her beauty and her brocade, are dingy with dust and neg- 
lect, and in the windows whence once bright eyes beamed on 
a world that they made more bright, and smiles went forth that 
smote the passers-by with sweet madness, there are now half a 
dozen tallow candles and one or two bottles of castor-oil. Better, 
perhaps, that Lynch’s Castle, too, had become a ruin or been de- 
stroyed like the rest of its stately brethren. 

Near the old church of St. Nicholas stand the remains of the 
building from the window of which one of the mayors of Gal- 
way played the part of Brutus in the execution of his only son. 
The story is that the young man had murdered his rival in love, 
a Spaniard and a guest, and was tried and condemned to death 
for the murder by his own father. No one, however, could be 
found to carry the decree into execution, and the mayor, obdurate 
to the last, was obliged to do so himself. Over the window from 
which the execution took place a pair of cross-bones, with the in- 
scription under them, A/emento mori, still remind the passers-by 
of the tragical deed. 

Down towards the river is a great archway, where once was 
one of the gates against which the fury of the “ fierce O’Flaher- 
tys” was, no doubt, often directed ; and under and beside the 
arch the Galway fisherwoman plies her trade, with a vehemence 
of tongue and gesture which, we can well believe, almost rivals 
the clamor of the ancient foes of the city. The fisherwoman rep- 
resents the Galway of the present; the tall archway, towering 
with gray and solemn mournfulness over the chattering crowds 
beneath, the Galway of a time which is no more; and both form 
a scene fraught, perhaps, with more melancholy and suggestive 
feelings than even Lynch's Castle with its griffins and flying gal- 
leon on the marble front, and its candles and castor-oil bottles 
in the windows. 

The suburbs of Galway are neither very pretty nor interest- 
ing. The only one to which either epithet could be applied, per- 
haps, is Salt Hill. Salt Hill is Galway’s watering-place, and 
stands about a mile from the town, on the northern side of the 
bay. It is a favorite place of resort in the summer, and during 
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that season can show, perhaps, as many fair faces and fine figures 
as any other place of its size in Ireland. Many a bright recol- 
lection can it afford to the Galway pleasure-seeker, for the people 
of the old town are genial to excess, and take their pleasures any- 
thing but sadly. The Galway lady is distinguished by some of 
the best qualities of her sex, and the Galway gentleman, though 
a trifle rollicking in his manner, is always agreeable. Lever did 
him an injustice in making him simply a kind of better-class 
rowdy, for there is no man who appreciates more keenly the 
tastes and sympathizes more warmly with the feelings of others. 
He is far from being a worldly man in the ordinary sense of the 
term, so is often set down as a spendthrift; seldom knows the 
value of money, but has a decided liking for the genteel in its 
largest sense, though he has often false ideas of gentility. If in 
trade, for instance, he always hastens to get out of it as soon as 
possible ; and when he has acquired just enough, perhaps, to en- 
‘able him to carry on his business properly, he closes his warehouse 
or shop and makes arrangements for becoming a country gentle- 
man. This weakness may afflict him less now than formerly, for 
land in Ireland has lost much of the fictitious value that used to 
attach to it, and democratic ideas have invaded even the ruins of 
old Galway. Take him for all in all, however, it would be hard 
to find his superior or equal elsewhere in the possession of solid 
and simple, good qualities. 

Galway, of course, is not free from the tendency to minute 
social distinctions which sometimes makes Irish society not a 
little ridiculous. In its puny population of seventeen or eight- 
een thousand it is said there are no less than seven or eight 
distinctly-defined social “ sets,” each of which looks up to, or 
looks down upon, the others, and shows an amazing amount of 
vigor in doing so. Social fences, however, are everywhere get- 
ting broken down in Ireland, and in Galway even the work of de- 
molition has made some progress. 

Among the people of Galway those of the suburb known as 
“The Claddagh” are, however, the most interesting. They are 
really a “peculiar people.” Though separated from the main 
body of the town only by the breadth of the river, the inhabi- 
tants of the Claddagh have almost as few dealings with the rest 
of its population as the Jews had with the Samaritans. They 
are a simple and primitive people, who cling to their old habits 
of life with more than aristocratic conservatism. Irish is their 
universal, and almost their only, language; and one of the sights 
of Galway on a Sunday evening is to see the children gathered 
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together in the Sunday-school, and watch them as they are being 
taught their catechism in Irish, and hear the Babel of little voices 
giving their answers in the ancient tongue, unknown to many 
even in Galway. The stranger might say this was not civiliza. 
tion; but the language is almost the only legacy their parents 
have to leave them, and it is touching to see with what fidel- 
ity it has been preserved within earshot of the “higher” and 
more imperial speech. It can bring them no riches, it is a very 
imperfect kind of preparation for beginning the world, but it is 
the language of their love and their recollections, and, above all, 
it is the language of their prayers. 

The Claddagh, poor as it is, with its mud cabins, tumbling the 
one over the other, was once the seat of royalty—the home of a 
hierarch as implicitly obeyed in his pea-jacket and sou’ wester as 
if he had a crown on his head and a sceptre in his hard. Like 
several other peculiar localities in lreland and among the islands 
on the sea-coast, the Claddagh people elected one among them- 
selves, whom they called “the king,” to whom they referred their 
disputes, and whose opinion they consulted in their fishing dif- 
ficulties. Torry Island, off the coast of Donegal, had, until lately, 
its king also, and so hada certain locality in Dublin formerly 
known as Mud Island; but both are now gone, and democratic 
Fate has proved unfavorable to royalty in the Claddagh as well. 

The Claddagh from time immemorial has been a fishing com- 
munity, and the first day of the fishing season, when their boats 
were putting out to sea, was one of high ceremonial and import- 
ance to them. Whatever of gayety they had amongst them was 
then made to appear most gay. Then the men put on their best 
attire, and the women appeared in their scarlet mantles—the origi- 
nal of the Colleen Bawn cloak some years ago so fashionable, spun 
by themselves, and colored with a dye the composition of which 
was a secret to all save themselves, and which is said to have 
been the only real representative of the famous dye of ancient Tyre. 
Coming to the sea-shore, the priest solemnly blessed the boats, 
while the fishermen listened with uncovered heads, the women 
kneeling at the same time on the shore, to the prayer which he 
raised to heaven for their safety and prosperity. But these 
things exist no longer, save in the traditions of the neighborhood 
or in the memory of its very oldest inhabitant. The fishermen, 
many of them, are gone, and half the houses that were their 
homes are now in ruins. 

Lough Corrib stretches from Galway upwards of twenty 
miles north—a narrow strip of water at first, displaying few 
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points of beauty or interest until Menlo Castle is reached, which 
stands on the right-hand shore, when there is something to ad- 
mire and more that may interest the stranger. Here has resided 
for generations a member of the Blake family, and here are sup- 
posed to have been enacted many of the rollicking scenes de- 
scribed by Lever in Charles O'Malley. Close to the castle stands 
the hamlet of Menlo, a confused collection of huts which one 
might easily mistake for a Zulu village; for, with the exception 
of the police barracks, it is entirely composed of mud and straw. 
The contrast which it offers to the fine old dwelling of its pro- 
prietor is no less striking than that which may be perceived 
everywhere in the west of Ireland between the dwellings of the 
peasantry and those of the police. The best house in every 
western town and in the country parts of Connaught is almost 
invariably the police barracks. Of course the landlord can beat 
the policeman in this respect, for he generally lives in a castle, 
and between the relative degrees of comfort to which landlords, 
policemen, and people are respectively entitled there was, until 
recently, no common point of comparison. Anything was sup- 
posed to be good enough for the people. 

Opposite Menlo Castle is part of the estate of him who was 
once the eccentric and hospitable Richard Martin. ‘ Dick” he 
was familiarly called, and as Dick he is known to fame. Time was 
when he could boast that there was an avenue of forty miles 
running through his estates, for he had estates, more or less con- 
nected, from Galway bridge to Clifden, which is about that dis- 
tance. But the ruin which the extravagance of his hospitality 
began, the famine, by depriving him of his rents, completed, and 
the rich and bounteous Dick, the “king of Connemara,” died a 
pensioner on the generosity ot his friends. To-day there is not 
an acre of the vast property over which he held sway in the 
hands of any one of his name. 





A LEGEND OF JUDEA. 


A LEGEND OF JUDEA. 


THE good dame busy with her yearly cleaning 
Heard in the streets a loud, resounding cry: 
“Come from your haunts of toiling, careworn mortals ; 
‘Oh! come and see the famous kings pass by.” 
Quoth Martha, flourishing her sedgy duster : 
“ This last year’s wear hath left a grievous track : 
I must not tarry for this grand procession ; 
I’ll work, and see them: they’re coming back.” 
So she resisted the entreating cry, 
And all unseen the gorgeous train passed by. 


And then Dame Martha, when her work was finished, 
Took up her station at her cottage door, 

And watched and waited for the Magi’s coming— 
Three kings renowned for Eastern wealth and lore. 


And, standing there with eager eyes, she listened 
To rude descriptions of the glittering train, 
And said: “’Tis well I’ve finished all my cleaning 
In time to see them when they come again ; 
And though I’ve dwelt beneath resplendent skies, 
The glorious sight will please my fading eyes.” 


But the three kings, forewarned of wily Herod, 
Sought out their kingdoms by another road. 

The gorgeous train, aflame with gold and purple, 
That lighted once Dame Martha’s poor abode, 

Swept o’er the other side of fair Judea ; 
While Martha leaned upon her well-worn broom, 

And dreamed her visions of that grand procession, 
Its gold and purple and its rich perfume, 

Her dim eyes fixed upon the eastern sky, 

Where never more will king or train pass by. 


O Martha! vain is all your weary waiting ; 
All, all in vain your tears and your regret ! 

The kings ere this are ruling their dominions: 
They came not back—they owed to you no debt. 





THE KNICKERBOCKER GHOST. 


And, busy Martha, when again you listen 
To royal troopers calling you to come, 
I trow you'll say not in the olden manner, 
“Wait, good people, till my work is done.” 
What profit earthly order you may gain 
Who miss the Lord of Hosts and all his train ? 


And, O ye Marthas who are always troubled 
That this or that may not be rightly done, 
Can ye not feel ’tis love alone that seasons 
The toil by which all earthly things are won? 
That days do come when voices from the heavens 
Demand your presence at some royal feast, 
And if you wait to furbish your mean cottage 
You miss the Host, the Sacrifice, and Priest ? 
They wisest are who “choose the better part” : 
Not all earth’s treasures can outweigh one heart ! 





THE KNICKERBOCKER GHOST. 


ONE of the most brilliant women in Washington society fif- 
teen years ago was Mary Ten Eyck. Her face, laughing and 
piquant, attracted more admiration than the beauties about her, 
and her indomitable will and energy triumphed over adversity, 
built up a home from the wreck of fortune, and kept her at the 
head of a charming coterie in spite of her manifold duties. 

Practical to the tips of her pretty fingers, she was the last 
person to hold a midnight review of dead-and-gone generations 
for the pleasure of being frightened. And yet this is the story 
she told me as we sat in the parlor of the old Randolph home- 
stead. 

The open fire meditated in the twilight, the strings of the piano 
she had just left still vibrated with faint echoes of Heller’s wild 
“Tarantella,” the wind rattled the windows, and thesnow whirled 
past in drifts, like clouds of ghostly witnesses come in sheet and 
shroud to testify to the truth of her tale. 


Two years ago I was invited to spend the Christmas with my 
aunt, Mrs. Philip Stuyvesant. They live onthe Hudson in the 
house the old Patroon built, and retain many of the ways and 
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almost all the old furniture, plate, and china that came in with 
the Hollanders but went out with the Hessians; for when “ the 
terrors of Hanover” made their raid through that part of the 
country their forage-bags were stuffed with many things foreign 
to rations. 

I reached the landing on a lovely, frost-bespangled December 
night, and I thought the old place had never looked more attrac. 
tive. The avenue of elms bent and swayed in the sharp, strong 
air, their shadows moving to and fro like witches’ fingers weav- 
ing the moonlight into a silver scarf ; the lights twinkled through 
small diamond panes of thick glass set in lead and sunk deep in 
the massive walls; and the somewhat squat, solid proportions of 
the house assumed grace, almost elegance, in the magic light. 

Within it was even better—the soft, deep colors of the native 
woodwork mellowed by two centuries of warmth, sunshine, and 
liberal friction; the carved furniture, brass-bound and shining 
with generations of polishing; the quaint tiled fire-places, where 
Jonas disappeared dare down the throat of the whale and came 
out in the next panel clad in a full court-suit with a broad grin on 
his face ; where Esther in an infant waist, with the ripest of figures, 
knelt to an Ahasuerus who was the fac-simile of King Gambrinus; 
and where Noe, in knee-breeches and lace ruffles, assisted a large 
family out of a small ark, surrounded by animals of which the 
elephants and rabbits were of even size. Add to this the waxed 
floors with their rugs of fur and panther-skins, the dragon-sconces, 
girandoles and candlesticks with cut-glass pendants, and the 
queer little Venetian mirrors, and you can picture the spot where 
I was to take my holiday. 

My welcome was all that could be wished, and I entered ona 
Christmas-tide of such absolute enjoyment that the days ran by 
like hours. We skated, we sleighed, we drove and walked, had 
private theatricals, and finally aunt announced she would close 
the season with a ball. 

This produced a stir through the county, for her parties were 
famous, and, as many of the guests would come from adjoining 
districts and dozens from New York City, we resolved ourselves 
into a committee of ways and means to house over-night some 
thirty or forty whose country-seats were too far away to make 
coming and going possible, or whose age made fatigue unadvis- 
able. 

Every night we would gather about the hearth and discuss 
invitations, dresses, etc., and by day we would open up rooms, 
change furniture, have bedsteads mounted three and four deep; 
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and, leaving the actual work to the good domestics, we made the 
walls ring with our laughter and nonsense. 

One morning while we were at breakfast the butler brought 
in the mail, and aunt, under shelter of the coffee-urn, opened her 
letters. Suddenly I, who sat next her, heard a low exclamation 
of dismay, and, looking up, I saw her staring ruefully at the letter 
in her hand. 

“ What is it, auntie dear?” 

“ Why, Mollie, old Madam Schuyler has expressed a wish to 
come to the ball, and Mrs. Peter has written to ask if I can ac- 
commodate her. I haven’t a decent spot to offer.” 

“ Put the Haverstraws into my room, and give her theirs.” 

“ Where will you sleep?” 

“ Anywhere—on a clothes-line, in the coal-cellar, in a rocking- 
chair, on the weather-vane ; or, I’ll tell you, in that old lumber- 
room where we were raking around yesterday. It will make a 
beautiful dressing-room for Gretchen and myself. There’s a 
lovely old glass, and—” 

“ Mollie,” said my aunt, looking at me with stately approval, 
“you are a very sensible girl.” Then she added: “ But, my dear, 
do you know that room is said to be haunted?” 

“Haunted? How delicious! By what?” 

If she had answered, “ A regiment of ghosts,’ I should not 
have cared, for my spirits were as effervescent as champagne. 

“ Well,” she said with some reluctance and a signal of caution, 
“they say it is old Anneke Pook, the housekeeper during whose 
time the ‘ missing silver’ disappeared, and who is reported to 
have either died of grief on account of its loss or to have been 
murdered by the Hessians who stole it.” 

Now, this missing silver had been a moan in the family fora 
century, and indeed the list of plate (carefully preserved) proved 
it to have been of great value, and many a harsh word had been 
said of the Hessians and old Anneke by the ladies of the Ten Eyck 
family whenever a state occasion brought out the plate-chests. 

Telling Gretchen, my favorite cousin, of the plan, I ran up- 
stairs to the pretty little hall bed-room into which I had moved 
in view of the coming crowd, and gathered up my belongings ; 
but, suddenly remembering that the old room had not been 
cleaned, I went down the hall and opened the door. 

Was it only the chill of a long-closed place that struck me, 
and was it the breath of the morning mist still floating through 
the air that made a filmy shadow pass over the mirror? It will 
take a wiser than I to say, but—I have my opinion. 
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“ Dust—and ashes,” I said aloud, for in the fire-place was a 
small heap of charred wood, and everything was gray with dust. 
Our foot-prints of the day before were tracked deeply, and the 
bed looked like a hearse with the body laid in state, its curtains, 
faded and moth-eaten, waving a gloomy invitation to “come up 
and be dead.” 

Even my light heart was not proof against the general air of 
ruth and rust, so seized the bell-cord and gave it a hearty jerk. 
The rotten wool snapped in my hand, and a broken wire slid out 
after it. Then I called, and in a few minutes the servants were 
hard at work. 

Out went the dirt and broken furniture, and, with the aid of 
lavender-water (sprinkled over the newly-scrubbed floor), a pretty 
rug near the bed, fine linen on it with one of aunt’s eider quilts, 
a rocking-chair, fresh curtains at the window and around the 
tester, and a wood-fire “to take the ‘chill off,’’ the room looked 
so comfortable that I moved in immediately. 

That evening my aunt was ailing, and Gretchen asked if I 
would mind sleeping alone, as she felt she ought to be with her 
mother. 

[ assured her positively on that score, and ran singing down 
the hall-way. I slipped into my flannel wrapper, put my chair 
before the glass—now polished to its first brightness—and sat 
down to brush my hair. As my brush twinkled back and forth 
I stopped several times to beam amiably at the touches aunt had 
added during the afternoon—a clock of bronze with a chime, 
brass candlesticks, a vase of chrysanthemums, and on the writ- 
ing-table a candelabra of wax-lights. 

I never once thought of the ghost, and, indeed, was conscious 
of nothing but sleepiness and the comfortable sense of fatigue re- 
sulting from youth and exercise. I locked the door, put out my 
lights, pulled aside the window-curtains, hopped into bed, and 
fell immediately into a profound sleep. 

I awakened suddenly but quietly. The fire had burnt to 
embers, a gibbous moon stared haggardly in at the window, and 
I was conscious in every nerve of my body of the presence of 
something that my eyes strained to see and my ears to hear. 

The curtains of the bed were draped tentwise, and in the 
opening toward the room I saw as in a frame the fire-place, the 

table, my rocking-chair, and a portion of the mirror. For a rea- 
son I could not define I looked intently into the depths of this 
glass. As I did so a film passed over it as if it had been breathed 
upon, and I saw a woman’s figure reflected in it. She was bend- 
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ing over the fire, stirring something in what seemed to be a small 
stew-pan. I turned my eyes in her direction and surveyed her 
closely. “It is one of the servants,” I thought; “but what in 
the world is she doing in my room? May be aunt is sick and 
needed hot water, and my fire is the only one not out.” 

This was so plausible that I rose on my elbow, intending to 
ask about it, and at the same time to get upand goto her. The 
soft, whistling sound of the silk-covered eider quilt as it slipped 
from me seemed to attract the attention of the old woman, for 
she turned, and in the glow of the embers I saw the face of an 
absolute stranger, and noticed for the first time her odd attire— 
a quilted black skirt, a cap with heavy plaited border, a bodice 
and over-gown like “ Mother Hubbard’s,” lace mits on bird-claw 
hands, and a black bag hanging from her arm. Her face was 
old, but in turning toward me she got her back to the light, and 
I could not distinguish her features. She came toward me with 
a mincing little step, and dropped a curtsey twice. I looked 
steadily at her, utterly fascinated, and as she got near the bed, I 
cannot tell how or why, I became convinced it was the ghost of 
Anneke Pook! Cold water seemed to be pouring over my scalp 
and trickling in a tiny stream down my back. A wild, unreason- 
ing fear that she would touch me took possession of me, and as 
she drew nearer and nearer | ground myself into the bed to es- 


‘cape her. She reached out her hand, and for the first time in 


my healthy young life I fainted. 

The next thing I remember was hearing the clock chime three. 
Then came the memory of what had passed, and then the realiza- 
tion that if I lay there, with that dreadful old woman possibly 
hidden behind the curtains, I would go mad with terror. 

I sprang from the bed at one bound, seized the candle, and 
thrust it into the coals—I didn’t dare trust myself to strike a 
match, for fear it might go out and leave the last condition of 
that woman worse than the first! The sperm broke into a flame, 
and I lighted all ten of the candles in the lustre. Then I looked 
in every hole and corner, thoroughly ashamed of my fright and 
convinced that it was some real person who had strayed in by 
mistake. 

“Of course,” I said aloud. ‘May be it was a relative of one 
of the servants, come to see the festivities, and the old lady—” 
just here I passed the door. 

It was locked, and the key was on the inside. 

I felt the old dread stealing back, but with returning circula- 
tion came new courage, and, throwing a log of wood on the coals, 
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I sat until, overcome by warmth and fatigue, I fell asleep, and did 
not awaken until the morning sun shone in my face. 

The candles were burnt down and guttering in their sockets, 
the fire was dead as the Czsars, and only my pale cheeks and 
position assured me that my experience was not a nightmare. 

The question of what to do occupied my dressing-hour ef. 
fectually, and my conclusion was to say nothing about it, for | 
was an officer’s daughter and had been raised in a very practical, 
common-sense way. The word “ghost” was unknown in my 
“ youth’s lexicon,” and in broad daylight my adventure dwindled 
to an optical illusion. 

But my pale face was something of a tell-tale, so I slipped up 
into the attic, and out of the “property” chest (left since our 
private theatricals) got a pot of rouge and tinted my cheeks so 
artistically that every one exclaimed at my color as | came into 
the breakfast-room. 

During the day, on one pretext or another, I interviewed all 
the servants as to the whereabouts of their venerable female rela- 
tives, but without result. And an old book I picked up in the 
library made me far from comfortable, for under the head of 
“Holland Costumes” | saw exactly such a one as that worn by 
my midnight visitor, and it was labelled “ Housekeeper and 
Bourgeoisie.” 

I was rather silent and thoughtful all day, but this was attri- 
buted to a telegram announcing that my special friend could not 
be present at the ball. As darkness came on my pulses beat 
quicker, and to shake off my nervousness I played and sang and 
danced with such vim that 1 went to my room exhausted, but so 
full of electricity that I was as wide awake as a colony of owls. 

“ This will never do!” I thought, and, undressing quickly, I 
blew out my lights and went to bed, where I lay with my eyes 
resolutely shut, counting “ white sheep,” till I actually fell asleep. 

I awakened in the same way I had done the night before, and 
repeated its experiences in every particular, except that when 
the old woman came toward me I turned out of bed, and, with 
my teeth chattering in my head, said: 

“Stop! Do not come any nearer. What do you want?” 

A smile flitted over her face, and, beckoning with one of her 
mittened hands, she walked out of the room, turning every few 
steps to look back at me and repeat the motion. I was shaking 
so I could hardly stand, but my blood was up, and I determined 
to follow her if I had to go on my hands and knees. 

I caught up a candle and a box of matches and started after 
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her. She went through a long hall in the oldest part of the 
house. It was full of windows, and 1 could distinguish her 
figure as she flitted past these openings—a shadow among sha- 
dows, mine running a race with it as I scudded after. 

Suddenly she stopped and waited until I was within a few 
feet of her, then she touched the wall, and—-was gone! 

I struck a match and lit my candle. The passage ended ina 
back stairway separated from the house by a nail-studded door 
of oak; the key was on the right side, and the door was locked, 
so I had to conclude she had disappeared. 

I looked carefully about me. What had she brought me here 
for? She—I was so sure it was Anneke’s ghost that I always 
meant her when I said “she’”—couldn’t want me to take her 
bones and give them Christian burial, after the fashion of the 
conventional ghost, for she had been found dead in her chair, in 
the room I occupied, two days after the Hessians raided the 
county. She was too respectable and Dutch to be playing prac- 
tical jokes on one of the family at midnight. She— 

The silver, the missing silver !! 

I tried to fix the exact spot where the little claw had been 
laid. My eyes—or imagination—detected a tiny spot, which I 
industriously enlarged with the dead match, and then I crawled 
back to bed full of plans for the morrow. 

Inthe morning I went to my aunt’s room, and, after I had 
kissed her, I said: 

“ Aunt, I want to borrow Peter.” 

Peter was the coachman and very clever with his tools. 

“Certainly, my dear. Do you want the single or the double 
carriage?” 

“Neither, dear, only Peter. Aunt—” And here I stopped, 
for my next step was so very decisive. 

“Yes?” 

“ Aunt, if I make a mess and break one of the walls down 
—she looked at’ me attentively and in a somewhat startled 
manner—‘‘and then don’t find anything, will you mind it very 
much?” 

“My dear—” 

“No,” I interrupted, “‘I am not mad, I am not mad,’ like the 
young woman in the ballad, but ‘ I soon shall be’ if you don’t let 
me satisfy my—curiosity.” 

“Child, what zs the matter?” For I had laid a peculiar 
emphasis on that last word. 


Then I told her, adding I was convinced the apparition had | 
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to do with the lost silver; and I coaxed and argued so success. 
fully that at last she consented, and off I went to find Peter. 

At four o’clock the household went sleighing. Then Peter 
and I locked the doors at both ends of the hall and began our 
work. I found the mateh-mark and sounded with a small ham. 
mer. I fancied it rang hollow all about the place my little old 
visitor had touched, and so did Peter, who grew quite excited. 
He was a negro, the son of a slave of great-grandfather’s, and 
retained all the superstition of his race in spite of his “ Northern 
raisin’.” Seeing this, I told him my story. His wool rose visi- 
bly and his eyes grew round and prominent. 

He struck the first blow at the wall with great solemnity. 
The plaster cracked and flaked away. He used a large chisel, 
and after an hour’s work brought to view some planking. I 
should have thought it a partition, but it was in the solid outer 
wall, and a few more strokes disclosed an iron hinge. Highly 
elated, I ran to aunt’s room. 

Curiosity is a good medicine. 

She got up, dressed, and came over. 

Peter was almost white with plaster-dust, and his white tie 
was under his ear, but his elegance was unfailing, and he pointed 
with his most gorgeous bow to a wooden door about three feet 
long and two wide. 

My aunt changed color and shrank back. 

“ Mollie, I hardly like to go on with this.” 

But I was wild with impatience and told Peter to prize it 
open. 

A dark recess was what we saw, filled with unequal lumps of 
something that when touched felt like dried flesh. 

It was now my turn to recoil. 

Could old Anneke have been murdered, after all, and buried 
there? 

Fear lent a sharp edge to my voice. 

“Peter, don’t stand there like a goose, but clear out that 
closet right off!” 

He stepped to the opening and drew out, one after another, 
some twenty or thirty doeskin bags which gave forth a faint 
metallic clash in the process. 

) My aunt sat flat on the floor and took as many as she could in 
‘her lap. The first one she opened held a bowl about two feet in 
diameter, its beaten surface covered with bas-reliefs of Bacchantes 
‘reeling through a drunken dance. 
“ Mollie,” she said in a positively awestruck voice, “ this is the 
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flip-bowl great-grandfather’s father had made out of the first 
silver dollars he got from the Brazils after settling in the New 
World. And here are the ‘Twelve Apostles’; these were 
twelve spoons of marvellous workmanship and goodly size, ter- 
minating at the handles in exquisitely’ wrought figures of St. 
Peter, St. Luke, St. John, and the rest of the holy twelve, each 
indicated by his symbol—St. Peter a crowing cock, St. Mark the 
lion, St. John the eagle, etc. 

“And see these,” indicating caudle-bowls, marrow-spoons, 
salt-cellars as big as young sugar-bowls, silver skewers, tankards, 
gravy-boats—in a word, a// of the “ missing silver.” 

Anneke had guarded the treasure faithfully, and the house- 
wifely little ghost had not been able to rest until it was given 
into the proper hands. 

She was never seen again. 





THE PRIEST AT CASTLE GARDEN. 


WiTH the kind permission of the editor of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor tp I beg to tell the story of the Mission of Our Lady of the 
Rosary for the protection of immigrants that has been estab- 
lished at Castle Garden within the past two years. 


The idea of having a priest at Castle Garden was first sug- 
gested at a meeting of the Irish Catholic Colonization Society 
in Chicago, May, 1883, when it secured the earnest support of 
Bishops Ireland, Spalding, and Ryan. Until that time there was 
no Catholic mission at Castle Garden. 

The Colonization Society felt that here, on the threshold of 
their new life, it was of the utmost importance that the church 
should mount its guard upon the faith and virtue of the Catholic 
immigrants. The character of their whole career might depend 
on the influences they would be brought under during their first 
days in a strange country. No one who has not made the lot of 
the newly-landed immigrant a special study, or who has not been 
an immigrant himself, can understand what dangers beset the 
“stranger” on his or her first introduction to American life. 
Young girls waiting to obtain employment, and going at night to 
boarding-houses in the slums of a strange city ; young men going 
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to similar places, easy dupes, during these days of idleness, for 
swindlers who lie in wait for such as they ; poor people arriving 
in New York without any clear notion of where to settle down 
and not knowing whither to turn for disinterested information or 
advice; people wretched, or mayhap conscience-burdened, whom 
a little help ora kindly word of counsel would start upon the 
right path; in a word, helpless Catholic immigrants distracted 
amid the din and the danger, for the first time in their lives be- 
yond the reach of a priest, and never in worse need of the sus- 
taining hand of the church, yet seeing neither priest to consult 
nor chapel before whose altar to gather strength and consola. 
tion —this was the state of things that existed at Castle Garden 
until attention was called to it in 1883. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Ryan, Bishop of Buffalo, was requested 
by the Colonization Society at the meeting in May to wait on 
his Eminence the late Cardinal McCloskey as a committee of 
one, and to ask him to take the matter in hand and establish a 
priest at Castle Garden, one who would be thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the city. The cardinal received the proposition cor. 
dially, and with that. tender solicitude which he ever displayed 
in all matters concerning the welfare of the Catholic immigrant. 
Shortly afterwards the question was laid before the bishops 
assembled in the Provincial Council of New York, and it was 
there resolved that the mission should be established. In accor- 
dance with their resolution the bishops at once called on me to 
take charge of the undertaking. 

The day after the Provincial Council Bishop Ryan and my- 
self paid a visit to Castle Garden to make a first investigation as 
to what good could be effected by a priest there. We met with 
considerable discouragement and would have left somewhat 
dashed in hope but for Mr. Connolly, of the Labor Bureau at 
Castle Garden, who told us “ there was work at Castle Garden 
for a priest, and that this work would develop itself with the 
presence of the priest”; whereupon we resolved to make a tho- 
rough-going effort at any cost. 

As soon as possible I bade farewell to the parish of St. Ber- 
nard, and made formal application for admission to Castle Gar- 
den, receiving from the Emigration Commissioners a cordial 
response. 

Before arranging my permanent quarters:at the Garden I 
thought it well to make a journey westward, so as to acquaint 
myself with the parts of the country towards which the stream 
of immigration was mainly tending. Accompanied and aided by 
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W. J. Onahan, Esq., secretary of the Irish Colonization Society, 
I established in the cities of Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 


City, Denver, Omaha, Peoria, St. Paul, and Minneapolis bureaus . 


of information for Catholic immigrants to work in connection 
with the central bureau which I contemplated establishing in 
New York. 

On my return from the West, January 1, 1884, I regularly took 
up my post at Castle Garden. By the courtesy of the commis- 
sioners I was allotted a room in the building, which I had fur- 
nished as an office. 

I was not long at Castle Garden before it became apparent 
that there was a great work to be done. Every other day 
brought its shiploads of immigrants, who, after they passed 
through the hands of the registration clerks, took their places in 
the Labor Bureau to wait for employment. Where were they 
to go to at night, if an employer did not turn up in the mean- 
while? Their only alternative hitherto had been to go indiscrim- 
inately with the first lodging-house keeper who got possession of 
them. For any one acquainted with the life of a great city it is 
unnecessary to dwell on the dangers to which virtuous young 
girls and unsophisticated young men were thus exposed. It is 
impossible to exaggerate these dangers. Many a young woman 
has been ruined for life on these occasions; and many a young 
man has had his whole career wrecked at the outset by the asso- 
ciations and circumstances among which he has there been thrown. 
Moreover, the trials to be faced by penniless immigrants appealed 
forcibly to commiseration; charity had a most noble and useful 
field here. I have found the advancement of a railroad fare to a 
point where employment had been offered enough to start many 
an immigrant on the road to success. The condition of immi- 
grants who have had to wait weeks, as is often the case, especially 
during the winter, before receiving an offer of employment, and 
have spent all their little means on their support in the mean- 
time, was pitiable in the extreme. From what fate God alone 
knows have men and women in such a plight been rescued by 
the timely bestowal of a night’s lodging, and a meal that at least 
stayed the pangs of hunger. 

I soon found that my private purse was inadequate to the 
demands that were being made upon it, and that a priest’s bless- 
ing would not feed an empty stomach or give a night’s lodging 
to a destitute immigrant. I therefore applied tohis eminence the 
cardinal for the remedy. The result was the institution of the 
“Mission of Our Lady of the Rosary’”—a mission founded on the 
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same basis as Father Drumgoole’s St. Joseph’s Union. I was 
thus authorized to promise certain spiritual advantages—the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass offered up for their benefit on every 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday—to subscribers of twenty five 
cents (or upwards) annually ; and by this means it was calculated 
that I would obtain a fund sufficient to meet all the requirements 
of the mission. 

The cardinal, in order to give practical encouragement to the 
project, headed the subscription with a donation of $50, and his 
Grace Archbishop Corrigan handed me over alike sum. Other 
subscriptions followed, all of them voluntarily (for I called on no 
subscribers personally); and I visited some of the parish churches, 
where, by favor of the pastors, I propagated the mission among 
the congregations. This proceeding was attended with such spon- 
taneous success that the nucleus of a fund was soon amassed, and 
I felt confident that, when the time came to call for it, there 
would be no difficulty in obtaining from the faithful of America 
a fund in every way worthy of the mission and its objects. 

My first serious step, on being provided with means, was to 
establish a lodging-house for destitute immigrant girls. Up to 
May 1, not having an establishment of this kind, I managed by 
sending girls to boarding-houses in the neighborhood, kept by 
persons of whose honesty and respectability I was assured. But 
this plan was not entirely satisfactory. As may be readily under- 
stood, it was impossible to exercise the thorough surveillance 
necessary for the protection of the girls under this system. What 
was wanting was some place distinct, some place separated 
from the influences of the ordinary immigrant boarding-house—a 
place of my own, in short, the arrangements of which would be 
completely under my own control and constantly under my eye. 
On May 1, I was enabled to rent part of the house No. 7 
Broadway for this purpose. I was fortunate, too, in being able 
to secure the services of Mrs. Boyle, matron of the Labor Bureau, 
who kindly consented to act as matron of the establishment. 
Here, since May 1, Our Blessed Lady of the Rosary has en- 
abled us to afford board and lodgings to one hundred and sixty 
destitute immigrant girls. Some of them stayed three or four 
nights, but the majority only stayed one night. Many often 
received temporary shelter and food while waiting for friends 
who came for them late at night. This house is intended exclu- 
sively for destitute immigrant girls; it is a harbor in which they 
are safe in the midst of danger until employment is procured. 
No one can over-estimate its safeguarding influences ; and no one 
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who has had any experience of immigrant life will fail to appre- 
ciate its necessity and its efficacy. 

A brief experience of Castle Garden impressed upon me three 
great evils that were characteristic of Irish emigration particularly. 
When I first began work the “state-assisted” emigration from 
Ireland was in full swing. This was a cruel device by which the 
English government sought to thin out the over-crowded Irish 
poor-houses. The English authorities took paupers from the 
various Poor Law Unions, supplied them with clothes, and paid 
their passage to New York. Occasionally the fare was paid to 
some city in the interior of the country where the assisted emi- 
grant was supposed to have friends. We found this supposition 
often based merely on the statement of the emigrant that he had 
at some time or other known of some one from his neighborhood 
in Ireland who had settled in the city mentioned, or else on the 
fact that the emigrant had had a letter at some time, often several 
years back, from an American acquaintance. The presence of 
these poor people was an unmixed misfortune. Thoroughly de- 
moralized by their experience of British poor-houses, they were 
incapable of making their way inthis country. Helpless and des- 
titute they were thrown on our hands. Some attempt, I thought, 
ought to be made in Ireland to bring public opinion to bear against 
this cruel business. I was furthermore impressed with what I 
may call the recklessness that characterized the voluntary emi- 
gration from Ireland. People were rushing from the old country, 
giving up fair ways of living, in the belief that they would have 
no trouble in obtaining employment here. Most of them seemed 
to think that there was no such thing as poverty or distress in 
this country. They came utterly unprovided for the prolonged 
period of enforced idleness that faced many of them, usually 
having with them only money enough to pay for their board and 
lodgings for about a week or two. Another feature typical of 
all classes of Irish emigrants was their ignorance as to what part 

of the country it would be most advantageous for them to settle 
in. Most of them came with no idea whither to go after landing 
in New York. The result was that many a man trained to farm- 
work, who could have obtained good wages and a prospect of in- 
dependence by going West at once, kept hanging around New 
York until all his money was gone, and finally had to settle down 
to the career of a city laborer with no prospect but to excavate 
cellars and clean sewers for.a contractor all his life. I found an 
important function in directing and assisting emigrants of this. 
class to locations where agricultural labor was in high demand. 
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But I felt convinced that it would be essential for my purpose to visit 
Ireland itself, whence the chief stream of Catholic emigration flows 
to us, and there on the spot to warn the people on these matters 
so vital to the welfare of the emigrant. 

Accordingly, taking with me the surplus remaining of my tes- 
timonial from St. Bernard’s parish, and leaving Rev. E. J. Slat- 
tery in charge of the mission, I visited Ireland, having these 
three objects in view: (1) to condemn assisted emigration ; (2) to 
throw a damper on reckless emigration; and (3) to point out to 
healthy emigration the proper directions for it to take. I was 
most kindly received in Ireland by both people and clergy. His 
Grace the Most Rev. Dr. Croke, Archbishop of Cashel, gave me 
a particularly hearty welcome; and I had the privilege of stating 
my case before the assembled bishops of Ireland at their annual 
meeting at Clonliffe College. Their lordships made me the bearer 
of a message to his Eminence Cardinal McCloskey, thanking him for 
the appointment of the Mission of Our Lady of the Rosary at 
Castle Garden, and stating that the mission was another testimony 
of his eminence’s unceasing care for the exiled of their flocks, 
I spent three months in Ireland, and was welcomed everywhere 
by priests and people. With tongue and pen I did my utmost to 
forward the objects I had in view, seizing every opportunity to 
speak or write in discouragement of the heedless rush of emigra- 
tion from Ireland. Everywhere I went the priests offered me 
their pulpits, and the newspapers, from the great daily of the me- 
tropolis, the Freeman's Journal, to the remotest provincial weekly, 
placed their columns at my disposal. I have reason to think 
that some good was effected by this visit; and that the subject 
has not been allowed to fade from the Irish mind is assured by 
the fact that the official organ of Mr. Parnell, United Ireland, 
has, through a special commissioner in this country, caused the 
question of Irish emigration to America to be thoroughly in- 
vestigated. 

So far as the work has proceeded, we have every reason to 
thank God, and the intercession of Our Lady of the Rosary, for 
the progress that has been made. Let any immigrant who landed 
at Castle Garden in the old days visit the institution now, and he 
will be astonished as well as delighted at the blessed change that 
the Mission of Our Lady of the Rosary has brought about. No 
longer do friendless girls and forlorn families step straight from the 
deck of the emigrant ship among “ black strangers,” and into the 
pitfalls of a sinful city. The comforts of their holy religion, and 
the friendship and counsel and protection of persons of their own 
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faith and race, specially appointed by the church for the purpose, 
greet them on their arrival. 

The work of the mission is not yet, of course, completed. 
It is contemplated to establish further an immigrants’ chapel, a 
home for both sexes, and a Catholic immigrants’ bureau of in- 
formation. 

An immigrants’ chapel near Castle Garden is the first need. 
We want the altar, so that its sublime blessings and consolations 
will be the very first influences that will touch the immigrant in 
his new home; the confessional to open its doors to those who 
are “weary and heavy laden,” and to remind them that this 
fountain-head of all true comfort in trouble will not be absent in 
the strange land to which they have come; and the Sunday 
Mass, so that the obligation of attending the Holy Sacrifice will 
not be the first good practice the immigrant will forget on his 
breaking with his old life. Oh! who can tell the inestimable 
blessings to flow from the presence of this institution of the 
church at the gateway of the New World? Already what de- 
light is there in beholding the sense of safety and comfort that 
glows over the poor immigrants when they perceive that they 
are welcomed by a priest of the old faith! They are sure now 
of a friend who will direct them and advise them and protect 
them in their first adventures in the new country! Some there 
are who come with heavy-burdened conscience, alas! and for 
them the priest is the only confidant. If they meet him not 
among their first experiences, before the religious influences of 
the old land have yet lost their bloom, they may never again 
come to the fountain of repentance, and may be lost to-grace for 
ever. How grand it has been when such immigrants have come 
to the priest with their tales, and when he has felt, as they went 
away purified and upheld, that they have been started fairly for 
good and happy lives! And how awful is the thought of the 
numbers whose temporal and spiritual future has been doomed 
to ruin for the want of the helping hand and sacramental grace 
on their first withdrawal from the atmosphere of home! 

As yet we have but a lodging-house for destitute immigrant 
girls. Weneed alodging-house for friendless Catholic immigrants 
of the opposite sex. We have as yet been unable to properly 
guard these against the dangers that attend a sojourn among im- 
migrant lodging-bouses during their period of enforced idleness: 
In one word, what we require is an institution of our own, a 
temporary home, in which we can offer board and lodging to 
the destitute Catholic immigrants of both sexes—one being, 
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under proper superintendence, devoted to the girls, and another 
to the men—and not merely board and lodging, but reading and 
the means of innocent recreation, during the idle time they are 
forced to spend while waiting for employment. It is as essential 
for the-young men as for the girls that they should be made to 
feel, from the outset, that their best protection in the new coun- 
try, as she was in the old, is our holy mother the church. 

In connection with this temporary home I also count on 
establishing a thoroughly-equipped Catholic immigrants’ bureau, 
where every kind of information and accommodation will be 
furnished to immigrants; where letters and messages can await 
them; where letters can be written for those unable to write 
themselves, and through which correspondence of every kind 
concerning immigrants can be carried on, with regard both to 
America and the old country. 

JOHN Jos. RIORDAN, 
Mission of Our Lady of the Rosary, Castle Garden, 
New York. 





A CORRECTION. 


THE author of the article on Cardinal McCloskey in the 
December number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD wishes to correct 
a mistake which has been pointed out to him bya friend. He 
stated that Archbishop Bayley was received into the church by 
Cardinal McCloskey while he was rector of St. Joseph’s Church. 
He was received at Rome. The foundation of Mr. Bayley’s con- 
version was laid by his study of the Fathers in the fine library of 
Dr. Jarvis, son of Bishop Jarvis, of Connecticut, with whom he 
was a student. Mrs. Jarvis became a Catholic, and the first 
Mass said in Fairfield, Conn., where there is now a pretty Catho- 
lic church and a flourishing parish, was celebrated in Mrs. Jar- 
vis’ drawing-room. While Mr. Bayley was rector of St. Paul’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Harlem, he was an intimate friend 
of Father McCloskey, who prepared him by his counsels and in- 
structions for his great and happy change. His reception into 
the Catholic Church took place in the church of St. John Late- 
ran, and he made his first communion in the chapel which was 
formerly the cell of St. Ignatius, and in which the saint died. 
The friend who has kindly given this information received it 
directly from the mouth of Archbishop Bayley. 
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NEW FUBLICATIONS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTOIRE DES PERSECUTIONS PENDANT LA PREMIERE MOIETE DU PRE- 
MIERE SIECLE. Par Paul Allard. Paris: V. Lecoffre, 90 Rue Bona- 
parte. 1886, 


This is a very different work from any we have before met with, except 
the similar ones of the same author, especially that one which treats of the 
persecutions during the century and a half preceding A.D. 202, when the 
persecution of Septimius Severus began. His persecution, and those of 
Maximinus and Decius, with intervals of peace during the reigns of Helio- 
gabalus, Alexander Severus, and Philip, fill up the first half of the third 
century. 

This work is different from others, inasmuch as it is not a mere narra- 
tive of martyrdoms, or a mere description of archzological remains, but a 
history constructed with the greatest pains, from archeological documents 
as well as the formal records of historians. As such it is a work of the 
greatest value and importance, as well as one of an intensely interesting 
character. We say the same of the prior work to which we have alluded. 
Ancient history is getting itself rewritten, in our day, in a way that is sur- 
prising to one who remembers the old times when Rollin was our text- 
book. Minute researches into archzological documents, and new investi- 
gations among the great cemeteries of the past followed by great dis- 
coveries, have enabled erudite scholars to reconstruct and reproduce the 
buried ages with wonderful minuteness and accuracy. Christian antiquities 
surpass all others in importance. Heretofore our histories of the first 
Christian ages have been unsatisfactory. But such writers as M. Allard 
are doing much to remedy this evil. It is needless to say that all investi- 
gations and discoveries bring more and more into the light most conclu- 
sive evidence that those first ages of Christianity were Catholic, and show 

the primitive origin of dogmas, rites, organic laws, and all other principles 
and elements which make the specific character of the Catholic Church 
and the Catholic religion. 


THE Nine Montus. The Life of Our Life. Part I. Vol. II. By H. J. 
rColeridge, S.J. London: Burns & Oates. 1885. (For sale by the 
.Catholic Publication Society Co., New York.) , 


There cannot bea better book for Advent than this. It treats of the 
interval between the conception and birth of our Lord. It is among the 
richest and sweetest of all the treatises of Father Coleridge. Perhaps 
many Catholics do not reflect that this part of our Lord’s life was con- 
scious, perfectly rational, and constantly meritorious ; that he was endowed 
with all mental and spiritual perfections and in possession of the beatific 
vision from the first instant of his conception and the creation of his hu- 
man soul. 
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We have been pleased to find Father Coleridge maintaining the opinion 
that St. Joseph and the Blessed Virgin were formally married before the 
Annunciation. So also his explanation of the cause and reason of St. 
Joseph’s hesitation and trouble respecting the miraculous pregnancy of 
Our Lady, and his intention of departing privately from her, is one which 
gives us great satisfaction. He explains all this, viz., not as a doubt or 
fear arising from ignorance of the cause of Mary’s having conceived, but 
as a hesitation respecting his own call to be the protector of the Mother of 
God and the foster-father of her Divine Child. The volume on the In- 
fancy of Jesus is announced for the end of Advent in time for Christmas, 
We wish the author a happy Christmas and success in his great work until 
its full completion. 


HISTORICAL NOTES ON ADARE. Compiled by the Rev. T. E. Bridgett, 
C.SS.R. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1885. (For sale by the Catholic 
Publication Society Co., New York.) 


Adare, the seat of the Earls of Dunraven, is one of the prettiest spots in 
Ireland. Besides this it has the distinction of being the part of the County 
Limerick around which cluster most medieval associations. Father Brid- 
gett has collected some reliable historical notes about Adare and pub- 
lished them in a brochure which makes a very compact and interesting 
little volume indeed. He tells the history of Adare in brief, its occu- 
pation by the Geraldine family, the wars by which it was ravaged, the 
founding of its manor, castle, abbeys, schools, and even its hospital—for in 
Adare the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem held possessions, 
The history of the White Abbey of the Trinitarians, whose priory was 
founded in 1230, and which, having been despoiled from the Catholics, has 
now fallen into the hands of the faithful again, and is one of the few of 
the ancient shrines of holiness in Ireland that still remain in the posses- 
sion of the people, is peculiarly interesting. So is the history of the Black 
Abbey of the Augustinians, which, meeting a less fortunate fate, is now 
the Protestant church of the parish. In the story of the Poor Abbey, 
whose beautiful ruins are still to be seen within the park of Lord Dun- 
raven, we get a glimpse of the way the Irish and Anglo-Irish families 
in the middle ages between them built churches. Thus runs the list 
of benefactors: ‘Cornelius O'Sullivan erected the belfry, and made an 
offering of a silver chalice washed with gold. Margaret Fitzgibbon, wife 
of Cornelius O'Dea, built the great chapel [by which is perhaps meant 
the long south transept]; John, son of the Earl of Desmond, erected a 
second chapel, of minor dimensions, to which Margaret, wife of Thomas 
Fitzmaurice, added another, small indeed but exquisitely beautiful. 
O’Brien of Ara and his wife built the dormitory, while Rory O’Dea 
completed a portion of the cloister and presented a silver chalice. 
Marianus O’Hickey, who subsequently took our habit and died in Adare 
convent, built the refectory, and it was he who furnished the north- 
ern side of the choir with its beautiful panellings and stalls. Donald 
O’Dea and Sabina, his wife, finished another portion of the cloister, and 
Edmund Thomas, Knight of the Glens, and his wife, Honora Fitzgibbon, 
built the infirmary; the latter died 1503. Another lady, the wife of Fitz- 
gibbon, added ten feet to the length of the chancel, in order that the 
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priests might have ample space about the great altar; she likewise caused 
a vault to be constructed for herself under the choir.” Particulars are 
given by Father Bridgett of the suppression of the religious houses, the 
spoliation of the lands of the orders and their distribution among the in- 
vaders, the coming of the Palatines, and the founding of the Quin family, 
whose head was a member of the Irish Parliament in 1800, and who was 
raised to the peerage, as Baron Adare, in reward for his vote for the Union. 


ITALIAN POPULAR TALES. By Thomas Frederick Crane, M.A., Professor 
of Romance Languages in Cornell University. New York and Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1885. 


Christmas-tide is an appropriate season for the issue of a book which 
brings with it as much old-fashioned delight for folk who like to gather 
round the winter's hearth and hear “ stories” as it does solid food for the 
scholar’s digestion. And such a book is one which Professor Crane, of 
Cornell, gives to the public at this festive time of the year. 

One of the characteristics of modern scholarship is the attention it is 
paying to folk-lore. This is a field which the comparative methods of his- 
torical study, now so generally pursued, have discovered to be a rich and 
attractive one. The stories and the superstitions which have been handed 
down from generation to generation at the firesides of a people have been 
found to be filled with invaluable historical suggestion, and in tracing the 
dim origin of the traditions many a clue has been obtained to the origin of 
the people itself. The brothers Grimm not only accomplished a great 
work in collecting the legends and tales from the lips of their countrymen 
in Germany, but by their achievement they gave an impetus to the pursuit 
of this line of study which has been felt in most countries of Europe. Al- 
ready in England, Scotland, France, Biscay, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Russia, Iceland, Greenland, scholars have gathered the tradi- 
tional literature from the folk and published it in many volumes. Even 
Ireland, through Kennedy, has given an incomplete contribution to this 
bibliography, while from India, China, Japan, and South Africa collections 
of folk-stories have come. Italy has hitherto been rather backward in this 
work ; but recently her scholars have taken the subject in hand, and, both 
in the mainland and the island of Sicily, have gone far towards rescuing 
for permanent use the folk-literature of their country. Professor T. F. 
Crane has rendered a great service to American students and the Ameri- 
can public by translating and giving us ina bulky volume a copious se- 
lection from the materials thus amassed. 

The selection includes one hundred and nine tales (exclusive of a num- 
ber of tales given in the notes), and the author classifies these under five 
general heads: fairy tales, stories of Oriental origin, legends and ghost- 
Stories, nursery-tales, and jests. The versions given by Professor Crane 

are the homely originals as they are told by the people themselves, and not 
the “ literary ” versions, as those versions which have been published from 
time to time by Straparola, Boccaccio, and others are called. As Professor 
Crane’s volume includes the entire range of popular tradition in Italy, it 
forms a condensation of the literature of the subject ; and as the work is 
compiled with great exactitude, and contains notes which are full of sug- 
gestion for further investigation, it is a book invaluable for students, one 
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which will save them a great amount of labor and which brings within 
their reach materials not easy of access in this country. 

We find in this collection the germs of many favorite stories and 
legends, and variations of others. “ Beauty and the Beast,” “Cinderella,” 
“ Puss in Boots” appear in their original form, and it must be allowed that 
the literary versions of Perrault, Mlle. Lhéritier, Count Caylus, with which 
the young folk are familiar, are hardly an improvement on the tales as the 
unnamed story-tellers gave them to the people. There are a few variations 
of the legend of “ The Wandering Jew”; here is one: “ Malchus was the 
head of the Jews who killed our Lord. The Lord pardoned them all and 
likewise the good thief, but he never pardoned Malchus,’ because it was he 
who gave the Madonna a blow. He is confined under a mountain and con- 
demned to walk round a column without resting as long as the world lasts. 
Every time that he walks about the column he gives it a blow in memory 
of the blow he gave the Mother of our Lord. He has walked around the 
column so long that he has sunk into the ground; he is now up to his 
neck. When he is under, head and all, the world will come to an end, and 
God will then send him to the place prepared for him. He asks all those 
who go to see him (for there are such) whether children are yet born, and 
when they say yes he gives a deep sigh and resumes his walk, saying : ‘The 
time is not yet,’ for before the world comes to an end there will be no chil- 
dren born for seven years.” Here is a quaint legend from Venice of the 
middle ages: “ A wealthy knight, who has led a wicked life, repents when 
he grows old, and his confessor enjoins on him a three years’ penance. 
The knight refuses, for he might die at the end of two years and lose all 
that amount of penance. He refuses in turn a penance of two years, of 
one year, and even of a month, but agrees to do penance for one night. 
He mounts his horse, takes leave of his family, and rides away to the 
church, which is at some distance. After he has ridden for a time his 
daughter comes running after him and calls him back, for robbers have at- 
tacked the castle. He will not be diverted from his purpose, and tells her 
that there are servants and soldiers enough to defend the house. Thena 
servant cries out that the castle is in flames, and his own wife calls for help 
against violence. The knight calmly continues his way, leaving his ser- 
vants to act for him, and simply saying: ‘I have no time for it now.’ 
Finally he enters the church and begins his penance. Here he is disturbed 
by the sexton, who bids him depart, so that he can close the church; a 
priest orders him to leave, as he is not worthy to hear a Mass; at midnight 
twelve watchmen come and order him to go with them to the judge, but 
he will not move for any of them; at two o’clock a band of soldiers sur- 
round him and order him to depart, and at five o’clock a wild throng of 
people burst into the church and cry: ‘ Let us drive him out!’ Then the 
church begins to burn and the knight finds himself in the midst of flames, 
but still he moves not. At last, when the appointed hour comes, he leaves 
the church and rides home, to find that none of his family had left the 
castle, but the various persons who had tried to divert him from his pen- 
ance were emissaries of the devil. The knight sees how great a sinner he 
was and declares that he will do penance all the rest of his life.” 

There is a pretty version of the legend of St. James of Galicia with a 
couple of legends of St. Oneira in this collection, and there are besides 
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some stories which are the germs from which Lafontaine wrought some of 
his famous fables. 


ART MCMORROUGH O’CAVANAGH, PRINCE OF LEINSTER. By M. L. 
O'Byrne, author of The Pale and the Septs, Leixlip Castle, and [il-Won 
Peerages. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1885. (For sale by the Catholic 
Publication Society Co., New York.) 


For some time past the author of the book above-named has been pub- 
lishing Irish historical romances. Art McMorrough O'Cavanagh is the 
third that has appeared. No more ambitious work than a historical ro- 
mance can be undertaken bya writer of fiction; and surely none more 
desirable than a romance whose materials are gathered from Irish history. 
Full of thrilling incident, of heroic and romantic derring-do, and of the 
darkest tragedy, as every page of Irish history is, it is strange that the 
romancist has left this field all but untouched. When an Irishman with 
the genius of Walter Scott appears, he will find a work to do for Irish 
romance which will be worthy of his highest powers. How has the author 
of Art McMorrough O'’Cavanagh succeeded in this direction? Well, Miss 
O'’Byrne—we believe the author is a young lady—is not a Walter Scott. 
But, having said that, we have nothing but praise to utter for the manner 
in which she has performed a work that would be too much for any novel- 
ist of lesser calibre than the great enchanter of Abbotsford. Miss O’Byrne 
goes to her task with a most advantageous equipment. She hasan intense 
love of her subject, a love for the past of Ireland, and an almost passionate 
attachment to the sentiment of Irish nationality. She seems thoroughly 
versed in the history and genealogy of her favorite district, Leinster; and 
she wields a rapid and picturesque pen. But she lacks, or perhaps has 
not yet developed, the novelist’s master-spell, the power of weaving an 
unbroken and enchaining narrative. Miss O’Byrne’s love of history and 
genealogy, her anxiety to be exact, not to miss a single genealogical or 
historical point, causes her to overlook what should be her most impor- 
tant concern—the elements of pure romance. The plot is thus interrupted 
and involved, and the interest dissipated from the story itself. This is alli 
the more to be regretted because Miss O’Byrne’s work displays qualities 
which we have seen in no other romance of Irish history that has been 
attempted, save Gerald Griffin’s 7zvaston. She does make the past live 
again in her pages; and this is a rare and most valuable quality, espe- 
cially as the time she revivifies is one of the most obscure and neglected 
in history. The Celtic and Norman-Irish chieftains, and the lords of the 
Pale, their manners, their conversation, their dress, their dwellings, and 
their life with its constant stir of incident, are vividly depicted. 


EXILED FROM ERIN. A Story of Irish Peasant Life. By M.E.T. Dublin: 
James Duffy & Sons. 1885. 


As an Irish story, Exiled from Erin is the direct antithesis of Art 
McMorrough O'Cavanagh. One deals with the chieftains and hierarchs of 
ancient Ireland, the other with the humblest class of the Irish peasantry of 
the present day. The author has been anything but fortunate in the treat- 
mentof histheme. Hehas managed to give us a picture of the Irish peasant 
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from which all the beautiful traits that belong to the character are omitted 
and in which none but the least lovely traits appear. The tone of the book 
is decidedly low. Its first scene is a pugilistic set-to between youngsters, and 
its hero and heroine, a peasant lad and lass, act as letter-carriers and go- 
betweens for a pair of lovers of “the quality,” one “Master Dick” and 
“Miss Minnie,” who are planning an elopement. It cannot be commended 
as elevating reading. 


UNDER THE PINE. By M.F. Bridgman. Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co, 
1885. 


- Thisis a volume of poems of one who has drawn his inspiration evi- 
dently from the blessed damosels of Dante Rossetti or the pea-green maidens 
of Burne Jones. Not that there is much about maidens of any kind in 
these watery verses, which are all blank. They seem to be addressed 
mostly from one male friend to another, a pair who are in the habit of 
“sitting and talking in dreamland,” “gazing o’er a dusky meadow,” and 
holding conversations like this with each other : 

‘* Sombre,” said he, ‘‘ is yon pine-tree 
In this scanty August moonlight.” 
‘‘Ah !” I said, ‘‘ o'er Wayland’s wood the moon is wan !” 


STORIES OF DuTy: A Book for Boys and Girls. By Maurice Francis Egan, 
author of Zhe Life Around Us,etc. Philadelphia: Fasy & Comber, 


Mr. Egan has applied the same method to these stories for young folk 
that has made him such a successful delineator of life among “ children ofa 
larger growth.” The preface puts his little readers in a good-humor, and 
then he proceeds to tell them a delightfully straightforward and graphic tale 
of city and country life called “Working their Way.” “The Boys in the 
Block,” which follows, describes daily life in New York in a realistic manner 
which has charms even for older people. The struggles, the temptations, and 
the motives of city boys of the tenement-house are vividly painted. There 
is a pleasant, humorous flavor about some of the passages, and the boy’s 
thoughts as he watches the Chinaman in his laundry are evidently taken 
from life. Mr. Egan’s boys are real boys—boys who are certainly very wel- q 
come after the “little Savoyard” style of literature. It is not often that an ~ 
author whose motive is evidently a moral and religious one succeeds in © 
making his work so attractive. Mr. Egan’s stories are such easy reading | 
that they must be hard writing. “The Child of the Floods ” and “ Mr. Kalb- © 
fleisch” we have seen before, but we—although our hair is turning gray— 
read them with new pleasure. Through all these stories runs a chain of © 
religious instruction, evident but not obtrusive. | 


ELIZABETH; or, The Exiles of Siberia. A tale from the French of Mad- 
ame Sophie Cottin. New York: W.S. Gottsberger. 1885. 


We recognize an old familiar friend of boyhood in this tale. It was | 
very popular sixty years ago, and is worthy to have another run of favor | 
among the young folks. It is really a very pretty tale, very well told, and © 
is founded on fact. 











